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THE PEQUOT LIBRARY 


Southport, Connecticut 


Margaret C. Farquhar 
Librarian 


November 28, 1955 


Mr. George P. Brett, Jr., President 
Macmillan Company 

60 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Brett: 


I have just finished reading Hentz: 


Of Things Not Seen and want to tell you 
how much I was touched by it. 


As a librarian I want to hand it to 
everyone who comes into our library. 
As an individual I want to give it to 
everyone I know. 


Thank you for being the publisher of a 
book which is truly inspirational in the 
deepest and most sincere sense of 
the word. 


Sincerely yours, 


Moga Fang bon 
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THE STAGE... 


explained for young people 2) 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of ‘‘the stage” they are looking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and their interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient ‘Reader's Topical 
Index” lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in 
“Dance,” and 


the popular categories of ‘Drama,’ 
E-:ntertainment.”’ 


School and Library Division 


179 North Michigan Avenue 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders in 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. They 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information. 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whose 
students have access to American Peoples, as well as 
other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine— Editor-in-Chief 

¢ 190-page world atlas in 
color 

e 64 pages of exclusive histori- 
cal maps in color 

@ Thousands of cross 
references 

e Extensive bibliographies 

Satisfaction guaranteed 


@ 10,000,000 words 

e 10,000 pages 

@ 50,000 subjects 

¢ 15,000 illustrations 

e Hundreds of full color illus- 
trations. 

e 40 beautiful— informative end 
papers 


N. H. Gilbert, Director 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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CIRCULATE 
YOUR BOOKS 


in these 
“FULL PICTURE 
WINDOWSY’’ 


a 
Crystaljac 
PROTECTIVE BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 


*MADE OF MYLAR 


—Du Pont’s registered trademark for its 
polyester film—a material with tremen- 
dous and permanent strength. In 
addition, it is extra transparent, and 
defies tearing. 


Crystaljac Zeawes. 


® SPACE SAVING—By using 
Crystaljac as opposed to conventional 
protective book jacket covers you make 
room for one extra book per standard 
3 ft. shelf. 


@® NO EDGING TAPES 
Because Crystaljac is made of pure Mylar 
it requires no edging tapes. Tapes not 
only consume valuable shelf space but 
tend to scuff off and bleed. 


® MAKES HANDLING EASY 


With the extra-smooth surface of 
Crystaljac, the books slide in and out of 
the shelf faster, easier. 


Write For Complete Information Today ! 


DEMO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin ¢ New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
Offensive to Whom? 

What are “offensive sex incidents”? The ALA’s 
Booklist, which outweighs all other media com- 
bined in the final winnowing of acquisitions for 
small libraries, thus concludes its notice of my 
new book Jonathan Eagle. If not irresponsibly 
capricious, this constitutes a careful warning, to 
school libraries particularly, to exclude the novel. 
Such blacklisting is outrageous from the author’s 
standpoint because the book—although “general” 
—is addressed focally to the young. It describes 
a symbolic youngster’s search for ethical values 
adequate to his growing sense of responsibility for 
others: for society. 

No one who remembers the “cloistered virtue” 
passage in Areopagitica would expect so large a 
theme to be examined entirely in a cloister; but if 
there really is anything “offensive” on the dozen 
pages out of 524 to which the Booklist’s comment 
might conceivably refer, why was it not noted in 
the scores of other reviews? (See, for a contrary 
appraisal, the Sept. 24 issue of America, edited by 
Jesuit fathers.) 

The Booklist carries its advance rebuttal: “opin- 
ions are those of the contributors.” Is this policy 
good enough, in a medium that can use with such 


‘ blighting power the prestige of our Association? 


Does the editorial process seek to determine, “of- 
fensive to whom?” 
ALEXANDER LAING, educational services adviser 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 


1. The editor of The Booklist states: “The listing 
of a book in The Booklist is in itself a recommenda- 
tion for general pur¢ hase. At the repeated request 
of its subscribers The Booklist, particularly for 
books of fiction, makes specific note of incidents and 
language which might offend conservative readers.” 
2. The Booklist statement quoted reads in full, 
“Opinions expressed in special lists or articles are 
those of the contributors.” The italics are ours.— 


Ed. 


Stability Instead of Turmoil 


With all modern life hurrying in a thousand 
directions it behooves the library profession as a 
preserver of the heritage of the ages to offer some- 
thing in the way of stability instead of joining the 
turmoil. In the July-August issue Mr. Glick rele- 
gates libraries of books to vestigial features of our 
civilization, and Mr. Elliott carries this to its 
ridiculous extreme by suggesting librarians make 
their own tape recordings! Never has anyone 
hinted it was part of a librarian’s work to write 
books to fill the shelves. This was the accumulated 
work of centuries, one excellent reason for not 
scrapping books completely. 

I would like to suggest every librarian seriously 
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re-examine why he went into this field. If we feel 
our institution should be a combination adult edu- 
cation and do-it-yourself foundation we might be 
better educators. Shouldn’t we have a deep seated 
belief in reading as a valid aesthetic experience? 
Librarians are normal people, not gifted geniuses 

in all fields, have only twenty-four hours a day, 
and a limited budget. Let’s be sure we do a super- 
lative job with books. I wish it would be possi- 
ble to establish a materials center and a vestigial 
type library in the same town. In the beginning 
the former would flourish grandly, but I have no 
doubt which one would be responsible for in- 
spiring more lasting contributions to civilization 
and remain long after the materials center had 
given way to some new fad. In a manner of 
speaking, I’m betting my life on it. 

Lois MAE WENTz, librarian 

Special Services Library 

San Francisco,) Calif. 


Improved Publicity 

I was extremely interested in Frederick Weze- 
man’s thought-provoking plea for improved library 
publicity, “Why Tell?” in the September issue of 
the ALA Bulletin. 

Certainly, as Mr. Wezeman implies, many of 
the ills o present-day public libraries could be 
relieved or cured entirely by well-developed, con- 
tinuing publicity and public relations programs. 


Just Published 
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And, as Wezeman’s letter points out, the library 
cannot be of maximum help and usefulness to the 
citizens who support it unless books and services 
are adequately publicized. 

However, Wezeman’s article, like so many 
others in recent years, is concerned only with the 
matter of WHY publicize, rather than HOW pub- 
licize. There are probably at least three asic 
reasons why librarians do so little to publicize their 
wares: 

(1) They are not aware of the value and im- 
= of library publicity. (2) They do not 
1ave the time. (3) They do not have the know- 
how. 

I personally feel that lack of time and know- 
how, rather than apathy, are the greatest obstacles. 
What can be done? Librarians, of course, can’t 
all become trained journalists or public relations 
consultants overnight. However, they CAN make 
greater use of such free or inexpensive “package” 
library publicity services as the ALA Radio-TV 
Spot Announcements, the Public Relations Plan- 
ner, and Library Publicity Clippings. These time- 
saving, easy-to-use services, prepared by trained 
publicity persons in the library field, can make 
the job of publicizing the library easier—the results 
surer. 

Howarp SAMUELSON, editor 
Library Publicity Clippings 
Salinas, Catif. 


L’ENCYCLOPEDIE LAROUSSE METHODIQUE 


A handy up-to-date reference work, successor to the 


GRAND MEMENTO 


2360 pp. 


6000 illus. 


2 vols. cloth 


$38.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


JANUARY 
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SPSS Teter 


by Librarians 
EVERYWHERE! 


ee 


The products pictured you'll rec-. 
ognize immediately as long stand-~ 


ing library favorites. Bro-Dart also 
offers a full line of standard library 
supplies, covering every conceiv- 
able library need! 


PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK JACKET COVERS 

Regular . . . Lifetime . . . Duplex... 
Edgelock . . . no matter which cover you 
use, you know your books are fully pro- 
tected. 


PLASTI-LAC ™ TRANSPARENT 
BOOK SPRAY 

The finest book spray on the market! Com- 
plete protection without brush-lacquering. 
Supplied in “safety” dispenser. 


BIND-ART® LIQUID PLASTIC 
ADHESIVE 

The most in flexibility . . . adhesion . . . 
convenience. Book repair becomes a simple 
operation! Also . . . New “All-Purpose” 
Bind-Art for general use at regular paste 
prices. 


DE LUXE PERIODICAL BINDERS 
Beautify . . . Protect . . . reading room 

periodicals. Made of transparent, crumple- 

proof vinyl or with rigid back for inclined 


display. These products are the 


results of your requests. 
Your suggestions today 
will be your new prod- 
ucts of tomorrow! 


SUPPLY 
CATALOG 


F... WRITE 


A 
COMPLETE 
LINE FOR: 


Accessioning 
Book Display 
Book Protection 
Book Repair 
Cataloging 
Charging 
Circulation 
Magatine 
Display 
Mater TP atl 
Protection 
Ordering 
Pamphlet Filing 
Tal lal 
Protection 
Record Protection 
Record Shelving 
Registration 


eaalls- Leal 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG OF 
BRO-DART 
QUALITY 
SL Dr ad 
FURNITURE 


Gno~Veait INDUSTRIES 


LIGRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 
65 EAST ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5S. NEW JERSEY 
1865 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 
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Bulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 
Library borrower arrives on 
horseback! In Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, Susan Howard's trotter, 
Mike, brings her to the gates of 
the public library. Susan and 
Mike, who have been compan 
ions for several years, make the 
one-mile trip to the library fre- 
quently and in all kinds of 


weather. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN” does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
“Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 
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Editorial 


The exhibitor of goods at a library meeting is a man of unusual abilities. More than 
that, if we describe him in terms of what is expected of him, he is a genie out of the 
Arabian Nights. Take just a handful of the powers ascribed to him: He can appear 
wherever and whenever he is needed without benefit of invitation or previous communi- 


cation. 


At a library meeting, for example, he and his associates will suddenly rise up 
from the ground like mushrooms on a damp night. 


As a matter of fact, he can appear at 


three or four important meetings simultaneously, which is mushrooms again, except these 


are little mushrooms. 
anywhere. 


can be made big or little as the occasion demands. 


his own magical performance. 


Librarians who accept (they have not created 
this heroic genie are in for a teeth-rattling 
shock. The exhibitor has just as many super- 
natural abilities as a librarian. No more, no 
less. He would really like to know the when 
and the where of library meetings. He would 
appreciate a coordination of meeting dates so 
that few, if any, fall in the same period of time. 
He would really like to know the details of the 
space available to him. He is, we must confess 
it, a mortal being. 


The exhibit manager can tell you more — 
him. (An exhibit manager, incidentally, a 
librarian who has discovered that the cabthdtor 
does not pour out of the magic bottle in a 
column of smoke.) He can make it very plain 
that the exhibitor is an integral part ‘of the 
successful library conference. He will tell you 
how the exhibitor and his firm have made sub- 
stantial contributions to the progress of librari- 
anship: if a piece of equipment is needed, he 
fashions it; if a better publication is needed, 
he publishe sit. His exhibit at the library meet- 
ing gives librarians firsthand knowledge about 
products designed for their use. His financial 
support of library meetings makes it possible to 
keep re gistration and other fees within the lim- 
its of the librarian’s purse. 


Until very recently little attempt had been 
made to deal constructively with the problems 
of library exhibitors. In 1953 a number of li- 


He can bring just the right amount of his goods to fit any space 
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He doesn't need to be told since all of his items respond to hocus-pocus and 


Most wonderful of all, he will pay for 


brarians and exhibitors formed themselves into 
an informal group to analyze the various prob- 
lems involved and to discuss ways of bringing 
order out of chaos. At the ALA Midwinter 

Meeting 1954, this group successfully peti- 
tioned ALA Council to approve the form ation of 
an ALA Exhibits Round Table. The round table 
was finally organized at the ALA Annual Con- 
ference later in the year. The stated purpose 
at the time was to “maintain continuing good 
relationships between the library associations 
and exhibitors with the inherent advantages 
accruing thereto.” Since then the round table 
has published an extremely useful publication, 
Exhibit Procedures Manual, a practical hand- 
book for both librarians and exhibitors. It has 
formulated a Code of Ethics for the guidance 
of exhibitors and exhibit managers, and it pub- 
lishes Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, carrying 
announcements of library meeting dates, news 
of progress in the planning of library confer- 
ences, and miscellaneous items of interest to 
members of the round table. Exhibitors who 
are members are displaying with their exhibits 
at library meetings an insignia of membership. 
Watch for it. It means that the xy recognize the 
importance of association meetings and are fully 
cognizant of their part in making it a success. 
We invite library association officers and others 
who may be concerned with library me etings 
to inform themselves of the Exhibits Round 
Table and its services. Details may be found 
in the ALA Bulletin, December 1955, page 660. 
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TREND Color Line 
Square Round Table 
and the new 

Oat dsl Our lie 


FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS 


Inspire your planning imagination with 
the result of “new thinking” in library 
equipment — TREND library furniture. 


TREND furniture, with its flush con- 
struction, rounded corners and simple 
lines, is designed and built to meet the 
library needs of both today and tomor- 
row. TREND blends beauty with com- 
fort and durability to achieve livability 
and enduring pleasure. And, TREND 
Color Line Library Tables, with tops 
in eight soft decorator colors, bring a 
new element...color harmony ... to 
your library interiors. 


Above all, the research, testing and 
“know how” embodied in TREND furni- 
ture is the exclusive result of Library 
Bureau’s 75 years of experience — ex- 
perience that can also provide you with 
a wealth of planning information. 


Whether you are building a new 
library, modernizing or expanding an 
existing one, see why librarians and 
library architects the nation over are 
specifying TREND. See TREND furniture 
in Library Bureau’s new furniture cat- 
alog LB709. Write today for your 
FREE copy! 


| want a free copy of Library Bureau furniture 
catalog LB709. 


NAME & TITLE 
ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
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Memo to Members 


LIBRARY SERVICES BILL. 1956 is here and with it real hope for the-library Services 
Bill. This can be accomplished, however, only by the support of the 
majority of Members of Congress in both Houses. The test will come in 
the early part of the Session. Have you visited with your Representative 
and your Senators while they have been at home and discussed the Library 
Services Bill? If not, please try and see them before they return to 
Washington. The Bill has the support of many national organizations. 
Several of these have strengthened their support at recent conventions. 


The National Education Association has adopted the following Resolution: 

"Rural Library Service (Resolution 29) - The National Education 
Association believes that farm and other rural families should have the 
same access as urban dwellers to books, newspapers, magazines, audio- 
risual materials, and other sources of information which our well-de- 
veloped city library systems now provide. The Association believes 
that a strong public library system is a vitally necessary adjunct to 
the operation of our public schools, especially in our rural areas. 


"The Association urges the adoption of federal legislation to pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to the states for the development of rural library 
services. Funds for this purpose should be channelled through the 
United States Office of Education to state agencies responsible for 
public library services and should be apportioned among the states on 
an objective basis." 


The American Association of University Women amended one of their 
legislative policies to include: 

"Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, tele- 
vision, films and other media of communication, and to provide the de- 
velopment of library service." 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has put support of the 
Library Services Bill on their "Legislative Action Program". It reads: 
"We support legislation to promote the further development of 

public library service in rural areas." 


The National Grange has passed the following Resolution giving continued 
support: 

"Whereas, there has again been introduced into the United States 
Congress the Library Services Bill, providing federal grants to the 
various states for extension of rural library facilities, there be it 

"Resolved, that we urge the expansion of public library facilities 
to reach rural people. 

"ie approve the principles of the present bill and endorse the 
proposal to limit such federal aid to a five year period. We feel 
that bookmobiles are one of the most practical means ot such library 
extension." 
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Along with these organizations, the Library Services Bill is endorsed 
by these national organizations: American Booksellers Association, 
American Federation of Labor, American Home Economics Association, 
AMVETS, Association for Childhood Education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Cooperative League, Farmers Union, General ederation 
of Women's Clubs, International Association of Machinists, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, and United Auto Workers. 


The Steering Committee on the Implementation of the Management Survey continued its 
work at a two-day meeting in Washington, December 10-ll. The Committee 
will mect during the first week in January with Mr. Mead of C, M, and P. 
Following this, the Committee will distribute a Report to members of 
Council, governing boards of divisions, and round tables, member of ALA 
boards and committees. During the Midwinter Meeting, the Committee will 
meet on January 29 and January 30 and will stand ready to meet with units 
of the Association, making its Report to Council for action Thursday 


evening. 


The Register and Vote Campaign in 1956 will include participation by ALA. ALA will 
Join with more than 70 national organizations whose work is being co- 
ordinated by the American Heritage Foundation. As in 1952, librarians 
will be encouraged to set forth their resources and services as non 
partisan centers of information on issues. Voters will be urged to be- 
come really informed and the slogan under which libraries will find 
their opportunity is: "Don't Vote in the Dark". ALA participation is 
being directed by Miss S. Janice Kee, as a responsibility of tne Public 
Libraries Division. 


The United States Steel Foundation Grant of $30,000 (Memo to Members, July-August, 
een otted to 69 institutions by the ACRL Committee on 

Foundation Projects. In addition a grant of $2,000 was made to the 
School of Library Science, Sinmons College, for "Research and Prepara- 
tion of Case Studies Dealing with Current Administrative Problems in 
American Liberal Arts College Libraries". The ACRL Committee on Founda- 
tion Projects under the chairmanship of President Vosper, has formulated 
policy for seeking and handling future grants of this nature. This work 


is being reported fully in College and Research Libraries. 


Headquarters location including space needs, maintenance costs, rental possibilities 
and the matter of location in a city other than Chicago will be studied 
by an Executive Board Subcommittee composed of Miss Roos, Mr. Greenaway, 
and Mr. Swank (chairman). 


The Headquarters Libr will be studied by an Executive Board Subcommittee charged 
with the formulation of a statement of policy on the Library's activi- 


ties. The Subcommittee is composed of Miss Graham, Mr. Wilson, and 


Mr. Nourse (chairman). 


BDrid yalyt 
David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


December 15, 1955 
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ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easily — 
economically —by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


CHOOL & COLL — In corridors, study rooms, 


classrooms, gyms, etc. 


PUBLIC & COUNTY LIBRARIES — In public buildings, indus- 
trial plants, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — wher- 


ever people gather. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES — In barracks, recreation halls, 
: $s, commissaries, mess halls. 


HOW TO ORDER — All LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here are 
, available for your selection and immediate shipment via Ist 
ip yestse, Class Mail. Use your Purchase Order form — Letterhead — 


or Libri-Poster Order Form on back page of our catalog if 
you have one on file. 


CHRISTMAS POSTERS 


Vlew oo. 


LIBRI-POSTCARDS —=§in colors — 
for mailing to NEW RESIDENTS in 
the area you serve! Space on address 
side for your messoge. Write for 
sample card and prices. 


Order Your LIBRI-POSTERS From 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 
Publisher of Libri-Posters 
56 EARL STREET i. NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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No. 122A 


ORDERS PACKED FLAT ON CORRUGATED BOARD 
Mailed First Class Mail or Parcel Post Special Handling 


A 
ca om ane aries 


Mo. 101 Ne. 102 


tee " ae OP reve veeeaey en eee tresees 


Ne. 109 Md Mo 145 


CE were mer RB eee wseneey ye 


Me. 123 Me. 124 Me. 125 


ALL POSTERS PRINTED IN 
TWO TO FOUR RICH COLORS 


44 
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The New York Times 


INDIEX 


OCTOBER 16-31, 1955 


| * 
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How to get more out of your 
news files in 1956 


Do you often waste valuable time when 
you’re looking for information buried in your 
news files? 

You can avoid it—by letting The New 
York Times Index give you a hand. 

Twice a month, there’s a brand new issue 
of the Index packed with over 20,000 refer- 
ences to recent events in the news, alphabet- 
ically arranged by subjects, persons and 
organizations. Each reference leads you 
straight to the complete story in your file of 
The New York Times. 

And because the Index gives you the orig- 
inal publication date of each event, you can 


use it in locating items in any other news- 


paper or news magazine you keep on file. 

What is more, there are thousands of 
skillfully written news summaries in every 
issue of the Index. They often come up with 
all the facts you need! 

Every day, The! New York Times Index 
is saving time and energy for librarians all 
over the country. And they like the low cost! 
A full year’s service—24 issues—is only $35. 
For $15 more ($50 in all) your subscription 
includes the cumulative Annual Volume cov- 
ering an entire year’s events. 

If you act promptly, your subscription 
will include all of the twice-a-month issues 


for 1956. Send your order in today. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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250th 
Anniversary 
of The Birth 
Benjamin 
Franklin, 


1706-1956 


EDWIN WOLF, 2nd, 


librarian, The Library 
Company of Philadelphia, 
has served as a cataloger 
and bibliographer. He 
was at one time Phila- 
delphia manager of the 
Rosenbach Company, 
dealer in rare books. He 
is a member of several 
learned societies and au- 
thor of numerous articles 
on historical and biblio- 
graphical subjects. 


JANUARY, 1956 


| Art of T hinking: 


“Given by B. Franklin” 


fides the Common Retas) 


Ne m obfer t tions, 


ereat 1 


fe in forms 
Jucleme 7 


B. FRANKLIN, 
Bookman 


Edwin Wolf, 2nd 


The figure of Benjamin Franklin the scientist flying his kite, of 
Franklin the patriot signing the Declaration of Independence, and of 
Franklin the diplomat being received at the Court of France are 
familiar to every American schoolchild. Yet, if there is a moral to the 
rise of the son of a Boston chandler to the height of international fame, 
it is “books made the man.” 

Much has been written about Franklin as a printer of books. The 
works from his press have been listed by bibliographers, and they are 
esteemed by bibliophiles. The story has been fully written of the man- 
ner in which he began his career as an apprentice to his brother, how 
he moved to Philadelphia and worked for Samuel Keimer, of his trip 
to London to learn the fine points of the typographic art, of the es- 
tablishment of his own shop back in Philadelphia, and of the success, 
in terms of wealth and influence, which his press brought him. Frank- 
lin’s own way to wealth was as a printer, but his connection with books 
neither began nor ended with their physical production. 

First, he was a reader of books, and he speaks at some length in his 
autobiography of the works which moulded his thoughts during his 
formative years. “From a child I was fond of reading,” he wrote, 
“and all the little money that came into my hands was ever laid out in 
books.” He began with that perennial favorite, Pilgrim’s Progress, on 
which New England children, apparently hardier than today’s, fre- 
quently cut their teeth. From that solid base he rose to other works 
of Bunyan, which, read and digested, he sold in order to get the popu- 
lar chapbook histories which the London bookseller Nathaniel Crouch 
wrote by the dozen under the pseudonym Richard Burton. 

It is interesting that Franklin, who so far as religion was concerned 
was a free-thinker all his life, recalls without much pleasure the polemic 
theology which was on the shelves of his father’s small library, He 
found Plutarch’s Lives more engaging fare, and admitted that Cotton 
Mather’s Bonifacius, which was designed to show how men could 
attain the great end of life, to do good while they live, influenced 
“some of the principal events” of his life. However, in a more practical 
way, another of the books which he read at this time influenced him 
even more. This was Defoe’s Essay upon Projects, dealing variously 
with insurance, education, and the treatment of seamen. It is sig- 
nificant that Franklin was the founder of Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship, the first American insurance company, and of the Academy of 
Philadelphia (later the University of Pennsylvania), his plan for which 
stressed the importance of the English language, just as Defoe’s earlier 
scheme for an English academy had. 

If this kind of reading seems rather advanced for an adolescent, 
must be remembered that Greek and Latin were taught in the Sabai 
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grades in the eighteenth century. By the time 
he was sixteen, Franklin was reading whatever 
he could lay his hands on. Thomas Tryon’s 
Way to Health, Long Life and Happiness in- 
troduced him to vegetarianism, which he 
found saved him money to buy more books. 
He learned arithmetic from Cocker whose 
standard textbook was in its thirty-seventh edi- 
tion by 1720. He taught himself the elements 
of navigation, and picked up some geometry 
on the way. And, intent upon improving his 
language, he studied Greenwood’s grammar. 

However, Franklin was in later life essen- 
tially a pragmatical thinker, and the logical way 
of thinking which enabled him to succeed a 
as a scientist and a diplomat was formed 
least in part by such books as Locke’s a 
on Human Understanding, which, as Franklin 
noted in the catalogue of The Library Company 
of Philadelphia in 1741, was “Esteemed the 
best Book of Logick in the World,” and the 
Port-Royalist Nicole’s Art of Thinking, a work 
which set standards of reasoning for the new 
age of reason. Having been weaned away 
from Puritan fundamentalism in religion by 
reading Locke’s pupil Shaftesbury and the 
deist Collins, he found that he had “become a 
real doubter in many points of our religious 
doctrine.” In discussion on this subject Frank- 
lin was inclined to be positive and argumenta- 
tive, and he was delighted when he became 
aware of the Socratic method of debate through 
reading Xenephon’s Memorable Things of Soc- 
rates. The habit of expressing himself “in 
terms of modest diffidence” became fixed, and 
a Franklin emerged whose skillful handling of 
a formal questioning before the House of Com- 
mons assured the repeal of the Stamp Act in 
1766. 

In London in 1725 Franklin wrote and pub- 
lished his first book, A Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, a deistic 
treatise of such slight merit that its author 
called it an “erratum.” The turn of mind which 
inspired it was created, he said, by his read- 
ing some of the famous Boyle sermons, 
which argued against deism so maladroitly that 
Franklin was impressed by the truth of the 
passages quoted only to be refuted. The in- 
fluence on his Dissertation of Anthony Collins’ 
A Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Human 
Liberty, a copy of which Franklin owned, is 
apparent both in his title and his content. If 
the young man’s first effort was not satisfactory 
even to himself, it did bring him the ac- 
quaintance of a number of authors. Through 
it he met Dr. Lyons, who wrote a once-popular 
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work, The Infallibility of Human Judgment, 
and Lyons introduced Franklin to Mandeville, 
the author of the utopian Fable of the Bees, 
and to Henry Pemberton, the editor of the 
third edition of Newton’s Principia. 

One more major book influence on Franklin 
should be mentioned. That was the Spectator. 
As the best expression of Whig, middleclass 
thinking, clearly presented and full of good 
common sense, it should have—and did—prove 
most appealing to the man who was later to 
write the maxims of Poor Richard. Franklin 
early in life got hold of the third volume of 
Addison and Steele’s periodical essays, was 
impressed by their style, and me tthodically tried 
to model his own writing on their’s. The re- 
sult was the clarity which made Franklin one 
of the most effective political pamphleteers of 
his day and, in our estimation, one of the major 
figures of early American literature. 

This was part of the bookish background of 
the twenty-four year old printer who opened 
his own shop in Philadelphia in 1729. Yet, 
even the responsibilities of developing a busi- 
ness did not impinge upon his great intellectual 
curiosity. First, he organized the Junto, where 
he and his fellows could discuss politics, phi- 
losophy and science, and then, to provide the 
book resources for such discussions, The Library 
Company of Philadelphia. Franklin and his 


friends were struggling tradesmen, shopkeepers 
and artisans, who individually could not afford 


all the books they wanted to buy. It was 
Franklin’s suggestion that they pool their re- 
sources, secure books with a common fund, 
and build a collection in which all could share. 
The result was the first subscription library 
in America. 

The Library Company provided a wealth of 
carefully selected texts on a wide variety of 
subjects not only for its members, but, as it 
grew in size, for the whole c ity. The contents 
of the library became a real extension of Frank- 
lin’s own—at that time—comparatively small 
collection of books. His reading could then have 
included any of the books on the library’s 
shelves, but unfortunately no records of the 
early borrowings have survived to let us know 
what these may have been. However, since 
Franklin played an active part in the selection 
of the books bought for the Company, it may 
be assumed that this choice in some part re- 
flected his interests. 

Franklin was not satisfied to inaugurate a 
project and then let others carry on with it. 
He played an active part in the administration 
of the Library Company from the start, attend- 
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ing the meetings of its directors with regularity, 
printing the announcements and forms which 
it needed, and more import intly helping make 
up the orders for books sent to London. In 
March, 1732, when the C ompany had enough 
capital to make its first purchase, Franklin went 
with Thomas Godfrey, the inventor of the 
mariners quadrant, to get the advice of James 
Logan, “a Gentleman of universal Learning, 
and the best Judge of Books in these Parts.” 
A list was thereupon drawn up, and sent over 
to Thomas Hopkinson, who happened to be in 
London. These books arrived late in October, 
and were the nucleus of the library. 

How closely Franklin watched the 
of the Company is evidenced by the fact that 
the agreement with the first librarian Louis 
Timothée, who was hired in November, 1732, 
was written in his hand. It will be of interest 
to librarians to note that Timothée was paid the 
munificent £3 per quarter for the 
use of a room in his house as the library and 
there from two until three 
on Wednesday afternoons and from ten until 
four on Saturdays. Furthermore, he had to 
put up a bond for £150 for the satisfactory 
of his duties and as a guarantee 
against the loss of books. 

For a full picture of Franklin’s activities in 
the Library Company, one would have to de- 
tail the early minutes in full. He presented six 
titles, including two by Locke and the Logic of 
Nicole, in February, He helped draw 
up an address to the Proprietor of Pennsylvania, 
which expressed the hope that, through the 
library, Phil idelphia would “be the future 
Athens of America.” He printed a broadsheet 
list of the books available by the end of 1732. 
And in December of the next year, when 
Timothée, recommended by Franklin to be- 
come the official printer of South Carolina, was 
preparing to leave town, Franklin offered to 
assume the duties of librarian in his place until 
the expiration of his contract, which offer “the 
rest of the Directors readily approved of.” So 
to the many other positions which Benjamin 
Franklin held during his long life is added that 
of Librarian of the Library Company. 

It must be admitted that his term of office 
was neither long nor arduous, but Franklin, 
like other directors of the Company in those 
days, shared in what are now considered pro- 
fessional duties. In May, 1738, he and two 
others met at the library to inspect the books 
“to see which of them want binding & repair- 
ing, and to count the whole Number belonging 
to the Library,” so that the count could be 
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. . . acted as agent for the purchase of 

books.” 
included in the contract between the directors 
and the librarian. And two years later he was 
one of a group who made a complete listing 
of the books so a catalog could be printed. 

In addition to his regular duties as a director, 
in 1746, after the death of the methodical 
Joseph Breintnall, Franklin assumed the office 
of secretary. This apparently was one job 
which the great man did not execute with his 
usual efficiency. He wrote down his rough 
minutes on the backs of correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Company and on scraps of 
paper, and never copied them out fairly in a 
book. When young Francis Hopkinson took 
over the position in 1759 he offered to collect all 
the old minutes and enter them neatly in a 
single volume. Breintnall’s from 1731 to 1746 
were complete. Franklin could not find all of 
his, and as a result there are many gaps in 
Hopkinson’s transcription where he was forced 
to note that the ensuing minutes were lost. 

After Franklin went to England his regular 
concern with the affairs of the library could no 
longer be maintained, but he continued to be 
deeply interested in its progress, and acted as 
agent for the purchase of books. When he re- 
turned in 1762 after his first official sojourn in 
London he brought back with him the Com- 
pany’s telescope which had been sent abroad to 
be repaired and several books which had been 
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ordered. And after he went back again to 
represent the Province of Pennsylvania during 
the critical pre-Revolutionary years, he ordered 
books, obtained gifts from his English friends, 
and in the midst of a busy—at times ; almost fran- 
tic public life—considered the Library Com- 
pany’s welfare one of his re sponsibilities. 

It is strange that although he accepted the 
printing business of the Company, setting up 
forms, publishing catalogues and inserting ad- 
vertisements of its meetings in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, for all of which he submitted bills, he 
did not in his capacity as bookseller seek the 
library's business. Yet, he was as active in 
Philadelphia as a seller of books imported from 
a as he was a printer. Advertisements 
in the Gazette frequently appeared announc- 
ing that a stock of new works had just arrived 
on this or that ship from London, and were for 
sale at his shop. It seems highly possible that 
one reason for the fact that Franklin did not 
sell the Company its books was that the astute 
businessman let the library order new books 
from London, and then on the basis of their 
reception by the me embers decided which ones 
would have the readiest sale. 

Writing in 1744 to his friend Strahan, the 
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acted as Franklin’s 
ordered six sets 


London bookseller who 
agent for several decades, he 
of a projected new edition of Pope as soon as 
it appeared since “That Poet has many Ad- 
mirers here.” More of Pope’s works were al- 
ready in the Library Company than of any 
other author. In the letter he asked 
Strahan to send him a dozen copies of any- 
thing of Thomson that was published—“I had 
read no poetry for several years, and almost lost 
the Relish of it, till I met with his Seasons. 

That too he may well have borrowed from the 
library. 

Although the long advertisements of “Books, 
sold by B. Franklin,” included a wide variety 
of titles, many of these the bookseller probably 
ordered in only one or two copie s, for the best 
regular trade—as today—was in Bibles, which 
by Act of Parliament could only be printed by 
licensed English presses, and schoolbooks, A 
list, in w hich books were ordered by the dozen, 
shows that Franklin stocked up with diction- 
aries, grammars, such an arithmetical hand- 
book as Fisher's Young Man's Companion 
which he found worthwhile re-editing for an 
American market, Corderius’ Latin primer, and 
Aesop in Latin. 

By and large, the selection available “at 
the New-Printing Office, near the Market” was 


same 


composed of the most popular texts in any field. 
There was a heavy weighting of theology from 
Baxter’s ever- popular Call to the Unconverted 
to the latest sermon by London’s favorite ora- 
tor. The appetite of colonial Americans for 


religious literature was amazing. Do-it-your- 
self books on law and medicine met an un- 
failing demand. Chapbooks were sold by the 
hundreds. If Franklin’s own reading and his 
judgment, as reflected in the Library Com- 
pany’s choice, showed discrimination and a 
high degree of intellectual curiosity, the books 
he offered for sale were those for which there 
was the largest market. Franklin’s career was 
grounded on his business success, and he knew 
that a bookseller does not make money stock- 
ing works too erudite or too specialized for his 
customers. 

The world of American business which has 
made Franklin one of its patron saints forgets 
that the Franklin who wrote of private enter- 
prise, of thrift, of the common-sensical virtues 
of a tradesman had a background in books 
beyond his dealing in them. It may be that 
what he read was as much responsible for the 
imaginative business practices which brought 
him fame as his inherent wit. In every sense 
books made the man. 
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A Librarian Looks at the Comic Book 
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Bread or Stones? 


Grace W. Gilman 


Johnny has learned how to chop up his grandmother and to dispose 
of the whole mess and (if he is smart enough and tough enough) he 
will out-wit the always dumb police. Any child—6 to 15 years—can 
learn this wholesome lesson, plus extra curricular courses in robbing 
banks and torturing other children, from the avalanche of crime and 
horror stories that have spread sweet perfume over the atmosphere of 
his childhood living for the past ten years and longer. Of course, he 
can polish up a few techniques from a limited number of movies, radio, 
and television programs but, for the bulk of his learning, he depends 
staunchly on his Alma Mater—the Crime-Comics Industry. 

The Crime-Comics books publishers are gravely displeased with Dr. 
Frederic Wertham and his shockingly explicit book, “Seduction of the 
Innocent”. They are still more gre avely annoyed with Estes Kefauver 
and his Senate Sub-Committee on Juvenile Delinque ney for its report 
in March of 1955 on “Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency”. It is a 
disturbing idea to them that the Senate of the United States should 
concern itself with the reading of American children and should in any 
way interfere with Free Enterprise. The fact that Free Enterprise is 
no longer free when tie-in sales of horror comics are forced upon local 
dealers does not concern these freedom-loving gentlemen. 

Senator Kefauver’s Committee is not wasting the tax-payers’ money 
tilting at windmills. We challenge you to read this report, especially 
the synopses of plots of “comic” stories fed to children as good clean 
fun, and not be phy sically and mentally nauseated. You've read it and 
it’s abhorrent, isn’t it? But, you say, the hue and cry has served its 
purpose. The Comic Books publishers are cleaning house. They 
have set up a “Comic Books Authority” which puts its stamp of ap- 
proval only on good comics. It is true that the most violent offenses in 
crime and sadism are disappearing from most of our newstands and 
drugstores. At least, we couldn’t find any of them in the city our 
Library serves, But don’t be so easily fooled. A one-hundred-million- 
dollar-a-year industry is not going to forsake the sensationalism that 
keeps it going! 


Is there a Remedy? 

Censorship legislation is not the way to stop crime and horror comics, 
great as the temptation will be to use it. No matter what the provoca- 
tion, reading censorship (except for what is legally unprintable) is a 
dangerous weapon. Individuals in communities can apply their whip 
where it hurts the most. If you and I refuse to patronize the news- 
stand, drugstore, candy shop or other distributing place where crime 
and horror comics are sold, explaining why we are withdrawing our 
patronage, loss of income will carry its message to the owner. He needs 
our trade and good will. But this is still censorship, in the form of 
vigilantism, and censorship is not the answer. 





Perhaps, as in most human problems, there 
is no uncomplicated “answer.” But in educa- 
tion—where teachers and librarians play leading 
roles—positive and effective action can be 
taken: Let’s have study groups, and forums, 
and television programs on “Comics” and what 
they are doing to the reading and the growing 
The average parent 
has not read “Seduction of the Innocent” or 
the Kefauver report or others. He does not 
know the whole story. It is our job to see that 
he does know it. 


The Heart of the Matter 


Our basic concern is not for this evil but for 
a less recognized one. We have a quarrel with 
all comic books—not because they are intrinsi- 
cally bad. Many are harmless in themselves. 
We fear, with good reason, that Johnny will 
not grow up to read. “Why Johnny Can't 
Read” may have other reasons than the teach- 
ers’ controversy over phonics versus sight-read- 
ing. 

Often, Johnny can’t read (and will never 
learn) because he has had a steady diet of 
cheap pictures and slangy sinened Learning 
to write—learning to read—learning to concen- 
trate, and, therefore, to think—is basic in any- 
one’s learning to live. No one ever hone stly 
thought that an education is easy. That it can 
be sweetened over and made simple by pic- 
tures and brief phrases in balloon captions. 

The Comic-Books publishers have been so 
bold as to assure us that they are making the 
reading of the Classics more attractive by the 
“Classic-Comics”— a short cut, if you please, to 
great literature. We have read them and are 
not convinced. This is not Kipling’s Jungle 
Book or Scott’s Ivanhoe or Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. This is cheapness. And cheapness is the 
tragedy of our day . 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to go back 
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to the old-fashioned and wholesome practice 
of reading aloud together. (Try reading aloud 
a comic- book. It will kill the book and cure 
the child). A child who has shared family read- 
ing experiences grows up to know the differ- 
ence between the tawdry and the true. 


What Is the Answer to 
Comics vs. Normal Reading? 


The tools for the answer lie all around in the 
wealth and glory of children’s literature. The 
great literature of our day is not being written 
for adults but for children. And our most 
gifted artists are illustrators for children. If 
we have failed to lead children into this golden 
heritage, whose fault is it? 

All children need and want leadership. 
They need heroes to admire. They need ad- 
venture, but adventure that combines struggle 
and danger with honor. They need to know 
reverence for life and for the Creator that gives 
that life. Have you found one comic book that 
gives this? 

There are, of course, no delinquent children. 
There are only delinquent parents and teachers 
and librarians. We all need a refresher course 
in children’s books. Let’s go back and re-read 
the great ones and pass on our renewed under- 
standing and excitement for them to children 
who are hungry and spiritually undernourished. 

Don’t blame a child when his hero is Super- 
man or a Jungle Amazon if there are no books 
for him at home—if you have not introduced 
him to his public libré ary—if there is no elemen- 
tary school library with a wise librarian—if his 
teacher does not read aloud to his class. 

Prejudiced as librarians are, we know that 
Books are not the whole answer. But they are 
a vital part. Let us also congratulate the Movie 
Theatre Manager, who shows a true version of 
a great book with inspired acting. Let us 
write to the T.V. station that plays part of a 
fascinating story and leads us to read it. These 
powerful agencies of mass media are our friends 
if we use them wisely and let them know that 
we are their partners in education and relaxa- 
tion. 

Why are we so content with mediocrity? 
Why do we offer children less than the best? 
Our greatest Teacher asked this question: “If a 
son shall ask Bread of any of you that is a 
Father, will he give him a Stone? 

Let us give our children Bread to eat that 
they may grow up strong and well. Then, the 
cheapness that dims the brightness of living will 


disappear. 
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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati’s new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-glass structure. 
Librarian: Carl Vitz. 

Architect : Frederick 

W. Garber & Associates. 

General Contractor: 

Frank E. Moser & Son. 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 
assure rigidity. 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 
VMP specifically for library use. 

VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
With 
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multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
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Meet the Publishers—I The first in a series of articles on publishing houses 


The Macmillan 
Co. 


GEORGE P. BRETT, JR., 


president of The Macmil- 
lan Company writes that 
this article is a compila- 
tion of the ideas of many 
people and that several of 
his associates “took a 
hand at writing the ar 
ticle.” 
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More than one author paying a visit to the impressive building at 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, home of The Macmillan C fompany, has com- 
mented: “It looks like a bank.” Waiting in the spacious lobby or in 
the adjoining reception rooms, the visitor sees rows of framed auto- 
graphed photographs of such eminent authors as William Butler Yeats, 
Albert Schweitzer, James Stephens, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Vachel 
Lindsay, John Masefield, Jack London, Owen Wister, Margaret Mitch- 
ell, Marianne Moore, Sean O’Casey, Arthur Koestler, and many more. 

This American publishing house with its roster of m: ny thousands 
of authors traces its origin to a bookstore on Aldersgate Street in the 
City of London. It was there in 1843, the sixth year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, that the name Macmillan entered the world of books. 
Iwo young booksellers, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, Scottish 
yeasants from the island of Arran, published in November of that year 
the first book to bear the Macmillan imprint. It was merely a fools- 

cap octavo of ninety-two pages, a minor educational tract entitled 
The Philosophy of Training by A. R. Craig, but it marked the begin- 
ning of great publishing enterprise. The brothers faced fierce compe- 
tition, for the great Victorian tide was rising with such literary giants 
as Tennyson, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, and Charlotte 
Bronte. C ombining sound business sense with a dee p respect for good 
literature, the Macmill: in brothers continued to publish as well as to 
sell books. Their first strikingly successful venture into the domain of 
letters was the publication of Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho. 
Many notable books followed, including such classics as Alice in 
Wonderland, Tom Brown’s School Days, and The Golden Treasury 
of English Songs and Lyrics. 

Alexander Macmillan (Daniel died in 1857, at the age of forty- 
four) was among the first English publishers to realize the possibilities 
of extending their businesses to America. Just after the Civil War, in 
1869—the year Grant took office as President, the Union Pacific Rail- 
road was completed, and Mark Twain’s The Innocents Abroad was 
published—George Edward Brett, an experienced London bookseller, 
arrived in New York on the same ship that carried the stock with 
which he was to open an agency for the sale of the books of Mac- 
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millan & Company, London, in a private resi- 
dence at 63 Bleecker Street, with the offices on 
the second floor and a staff of three. That was 
the beginning of the American Macmillan his- 
tory, which falls, quite naturally, into three 
main periods, 

Although its was to ac- 
quaint the American public with the publica- 
tions of the London house, not to do any pub- 
lishing of its own, the activities of the New 
York office were soon expanded. In 1874 Mr. 
Brett's son, George Platt Brett, joined the staff 
as a travelling salesman; and in 1890, when 
his father died, he took over as manager. 

It was then that the and perhaps 
the most important period in the company’s 
history began. In this year, 1890, the Ameri- 
can Macmillan was established as an inde- 
pendent partnership consisting of members of 
the London firm, and George Platt Brett as 
resident partner. In 1896—the year gold was 
discovered in the Klondike—the E nglish house 
became a limited company called Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd. and, as part of the reorganization, the 
American business was incorporated and _ be- 
came The Macmillan Company, a separate 
entity under the presidency of Mr. Brett. It 
ceased to be merely an agency for the sale of 
English Macmillan books and became a pub- 
lishing house. Almost the first book to appear 
under the new imprint was Essentials of New 
Testament Greek, by John Homer Huddilston, 
a duodecimo volume that is still in print, hav- 
ing gone through thirty-eight editions. 

The story of George Platt Brett’s be -ginnings 


original purpose 


second, 


and progress as a publisher is an integral and 


creative part of the company’s history, for it 
was he who built the company to its first great- 
ness and who set the publishing pattern for all 
who might succeed him. His is a typical 
American success story, yet in many ways far 
from usual. He had come with his father to 
America at the age of eleven. At sixteen he 
was graduated from high school, and because 
of poor health went to live on a western ranch. 
After marrying a girl from Toronto, Canada, 
Mr. Brett, twenty-three, bought with a 
partner a mountain ranch. It was there that 
his wife died soon after the birth of a daughter. 
After a short absence from the ranch in search 
of a housekeeper to care for his child, he re- 
turned to find that his partner had absconded 
with their joint savings and everything else of 
value. It was in this de ‘sperate time that he 
received word of his father’s failing health and 
of the necessity for his immediate return to 
New York to take over the business and sup- 


now 
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port his mother and his sisters. He was now 
only twenty-seven. On his father’s death iu 
1890 he formally took over as resident man- 
ager. Keenly recognizing his unpreparedness, 
especially because of his interrupted education, 
and aware of the enormous responsibility, he 
set to work with a doggedness and thorough- 
ness that characterized his entire subsequent 
career. After long and rigorous business hours 
he built up his cultural background by inten- 
sive study in university night courses. 

From the be ginning he acquainted himself 
with every aspect of the firm’s activities and 
began a vigorous campaign to reorganize the 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF TOMORROW 


The public libraries of this vast country have 
served the people long and well. The people 
who have not been able to buy books for their 
needs have relied on the public library for the 
books they had to have. 

The birth rate in the United States is greater 
than at any time in the history of this country. 
More homes are being built than ever before. 
But, due to the inflation which we have experi- 
enced, even a modest home costs a great deal 
of money. In large measure, the home being 
built today does not have a "library." Indeed, 
even bookshelves are not to be found in tens of 
thousands of the new homes being erected to- 
day. Therefore, the ability of the people to buy 
and own books becomes less and less. 

It is time, therefore, that library trustees and 
boards of finance realize the added burden, the 
added services which the libraries of this coun- 
try must perform for the benefit of the people. 

Books are an essential tool of learning, and 
if the people are to have the educational ad- 
vantages which they and their children require, 
library services must be greatly expanded. 

George P. Brett, Jr. 


company’s affairs and strengthen the sales de- 
partment. Men who knew ‘him have said that 
it was while serving as travelling salesman 
that he gained much of the insight he displayed 
in the building up of his lists. Instinctively he 
sensed the two principal aspects of publishing, 
the idealistic and the commercial, and real- 
ized that the character of a firm must largely 
depend on its reconciliation of them. To his 
keen publishing sense his contemporaries at- 
tributed the successful launching of such 
writers as Owen Wister, Jack London, and 
Winston Churchill, to cite but three of many. 
It was the latter’s Richard Carvel that in 1899 
marked the turning point in the firm’s busi- 
ness. The novel sold in its first year alone a 
quarter of a million copies. This success was 
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topped in 1902 by the sale of Wister’s The 
Virginian, which went to the three-quarter- 
million mark. Mr. Brett not only kept closely 
in touch with literary trends, ‘following up 
many leads in magazines and newspapers 
where new writers often first appeared, but 
constantly scrutinized sales developments that 
might help interpret the public mind. As he 
often put it, the function of the publisher is to 
keep his ears to the ground and interpret 
through books the sounds that he hears. He 
always maintained an unusually fine relation- 
ship with his authors, who had a great respect 
for him. He never presumed to tell them 
what or how to write. If they asked his advice, 
he gave it forthrightly, and, because of his 
uncanny publishing instinct, they found it 
helpful and were grateful. 

George Platt Brett is remembered by old 
associates as an austere man. Many of his 
subordinates stood in awe of him, almost in 
fear. They deeply respected him for his in- 
tegrity, his fairness. These intimates realized, 
too, that he was essentially a shy person and 
that sometimes his forbidding exterior was but 
a cloak to cover his natural reserve. Perhaps 
more than any publisher of his time he believed 
that a publishing house “is deeply and ines- 
capably personal; that only the devotion and 


the individuality of its chiefs can make or 
preserve it; and that there is a part of their 
task that cannot be delegated, and it is that part 


which gives the firm its life.” Mr. Brett’s life 
was books, and his dedication to them built 
the Macmillan business in the United States 
from the $50,000 which it was when he suc- 
ceeded his father to more than $8,000,000 
when in 1931 he retired as president and be- 
came chairman of the board. 

As has been said, his contribution to the com- 
pany’s history was largely creative. During his 
management many innovations were made in 
publishing procedures: the establishment of 
branch offices in strategically located cities, the 
better to serve local trade; the development of 
business in the Orient, a pioneering effort; the 
establishment of the departmental organization 
of the company as a whole. It was during his 
regime that the company’s present Macmillan 
building was erected. Under his direction the 
eight-storied structure was designed and built 
for the exclusive occupancy of the company’s 
many departments and activities. Previously 
the firm had seen six different locations, begin- 
ning with the modest Bleecker Street offices al- 
ready mentioned, and moving to ever larger 
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quarters as business grew, and finally to its 
present home in 1925. This building has been 
designated an outstanding example of architec- 
ture, and a plaque was awarded to it by the 
Fifth Avenue Association for the. contribution it 
made to the appearance of the Avenue. 

Mr. Brett continued in the active service of 
the company as chairman of the board until his 
death in 1936. It was a great satisfaction to 
those working with him in the last months of 
his life to see his pleasure and excitement over 
Gone With the Wind, which was making pub- 
lishing history at just that time, a book destined 
to sell over 8,000,000 copies and to be trans- 


“lated into at least seventeen languages. 


The third period of The Macmillan Com- 
pany’s history began in 1931. As in the case 
of the Macmillans in England, the third g genera- 
tion of the Bretts carried on the family tradition 
of entering the business. George Platt Brett, 
Jr. began work with the firm in 1913 as a stoc ‘k 
boy, later serving in each of the company’s serv- 
ice departments, and thereafter as salesman, 

sales manager, treasurer, and general manager. 
He became president in 1931. 

This third period was marked by a widening 
of the market for the company’s books. Mr. 
Brett, Jr., like his father, profited by his sales 
experience, and from the beginning he had 
firmly in his mind a vision of a marketing net- 
work which should be world-wide. With Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd. of London, as the representa- 
tive of the American firm in many of the foreign 
fields, this vision could be but partially and 
indirectly realized. Under his presidency and 
after years of negotiation, The Mac ‘millan Com- 
pany ‘of New York became in 1952 a separate 
entity, owned by several thousand American 
stockholders and no longer in any way con- 
trolled by the English house. This was the 
second great advancing step in the company’s 
history. 

The philosophy of Mr. George Brett, Jr. i 
publishing has been that the duty of his com- 
pany is twofold: first, to find the maximum 
market for its wares for the benefit of the author 
and stockholder; and second, to distribute as 
widely as possible in foreign markets books 
which will help those in far-away lands and 
with ideologies different from our own to un- 
derstand the American way of life, the funda- 
mentals of American democracy. This latter 
purpose he has pursued as vigorously as cir- 
cumstances have permitted, in the firm belief 
that a wider understanding of our attitudes, our 
government and policies will bring improved 
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relations and a better, 
national spirit. 

With this conviction, a survey was made of 
the markets of the world for books. It was 
found that British, French, and German pub- 
lishers were finding in foreign markets from 
30% to 40% of their total sales, while American 
publishers were selling less than 5% of their 
wares outside the United States. This led to 
the setting up of an International Sales De- 
partment, the purpose of which is to see that 
The Macmillan Company publications are made 
available wherever books are read. As a result 
Macmillan representatives now travel through- 
out the year visiting librarians, schools, and the 
book trade all over the globe, and more and 
more Macmillan texts at all levels, from pri- 
mary to graduate courses, are being used in 
other countries 

As a part of his far-seeing plan for an ever- 
widening market for Macmillan books, Mr. 
Brett in January 1954 established as a part of 
the International Sales De -partment the London 
Branch (The Macmillan Company, New York) 
at 10 South Audley Street in an historic Georg- 
ian house which was remodeled into offices 
without destroying its original charm and dig- 
nity. The specific objects in establishing this 
branch were to offer a sterling source for the 
publications of The Macmillan Company in the 
world market, and to create a center of contact, 
promotion, and information for those markets 
which, because of historical or geographical 
factors, regard London as their center of infor- 
mation and supply for English-language books, 
regardless of the country of origin. 

Along with this constant concern for the far 
spread of the sales organization, Mr. Brett has 
expanded the departmentalization his father in- 
stituted. The publishing affairs of the company 
are now centered in nine principal departments, 
each handling books of related types, each with 
its own special editors and advisers, sales man- 
ager and sales force, and each enabled thereby 
to give authors and their problems personal and 
individual attention. 


more enlightened inter- 


The Trade Department 


This department publishes and promotes 
books intended for the general public and dis- 
tributed through bookstores—“the book trade.” 
These include fiction, biography, poetry, his- 
tory, criticism, art, philosophy, economics, pop- 


ular science, and general reference books. 
The range, number, and distinction of Mac- 
millan Trade authors are extraordinary. It is 
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useless to persist in a string of names, for the 
eye tires; yet a few must be mentioned: 

In fiction: Winston Churchill, Jack London, 
Henry James, F. Marion Crawford, Owen Wis- 
ter, Ernest Poole, Robert Herrick, Dostoevsky, 
Turgeniev, Chekhov, H. G. Wells, Charles 
Morgan, Rachel Field, Margaret Mitchell, Rich- 
ard Llewellyn, Harriette Arnow, Phyllis Bent- 
ley, Ann Bridge, Mary Ellen Chase, H. F. M. 
Prescott, and Arthur Koestler. 

In poetry: Thomas Hardy, William Butler 
Yeats, James Stephens, John Masefield, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 

Vachel Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, Ridgely Tor- 
rence, Padraic Colum, Marianne Moore, — 
M. Madeleva, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
thony Hecht, LeRoy Smith, Jr., and Peter ie 
Dufault. 

In general literature: Jane Addams, Stuart 
Chase, Sir James George Frazer (The Golden 
Bough), John Morley, James Bryce (The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth), Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
William Allen White, Cordell Hull, Herbert 
Hoover, Trygve Lie, F. S. C. Northrop, Walter 
Lippmann, Sean O’Casey, C. V. Wedgwood, 
and Leonard D. White, the recipient of the 
Bancroft Award for his The Jacksonians. 


Children’s Books Department 


The Macmillan Company was the first pub- 
lishing house to recognize that books for boys 
and girls deserve special professional attention. 
The department was created in 1919, and since 
that time has had full responsibility for the 
editing, manufacturing, publicizing, and selling 
of a juvenile list of close to one thousand titles. 
Among its advisers are prominent librarians 
and teachers, as well as parents and children 
themselves. The department is in constant 
touch with new developments in education and 
with the changing interests of boys and girls. 

It has always been the department's policy to 
publish books of permanent value. Its booklist 
carries a large number of Children’s Classics 
and foundation books for a child’s library, as 
well as books by such prominent authors as 
Berta and Elmer Hader, Cornelia Meigs, Maud 
and Miska Petersham, Armstrong Sperry, C. W. 
Anderson, Elizabeth Coatsworth, and other 
favorites. To the books and authors of the de- 
partment have been presented five Newbery 
medals for “the most distinguished contribution 
to American books for children” of the season, 
and three of its books have been awarded the 
Caldecott Medal as the “most beautiful picture 
book” of the year. 
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The Outdoor Book Department 

This department was organized in 1927 to 
give special attention to books falling into four 
classes: (1) country life, agric ulture, horticul- 
ture, and g gardening; (2) natural science; (3) out- 
door sports and activities; (4) hand-crafts; (5) 
household arts and hobbies. 

Since 1900, many authorities on horticulture 
and gardening have been identified with The 
Macmillan Company. Foremost among these 
was Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, who, through his 
writings and his editorship ‘of important series 
and reference books, led in the development of 
American agriculture and horticulture. 


The Religious Books Department 

The Religious Department keeps in close 
touch with the scholarship of the world in the- 
ology, psychology, social science, and philoso- 
phy, in order that its books may reflect the 
latest developments in contemporary thought 
as they affect the religious life. The publica- 
tions of the de »partment cover practically every 
phase of religious thought, and include the 
work of leading theologians, clergymen, re- 
ligious educators, and laymen. 

Among the departme nt’s many distinguished 
authors, past and present, are: Shailer Mathews, 
Alfred North Whitehead, Joseph Klausner, 
Richard G. Moulton (The ie Reader's 
Bible), G. K. Chesterton, Karl Barth, Rufus M. 
Jones, Lewis Browne, Albert Schweitzer, Dean 
Inge, Ralph W. Sockman, Mordecai Kaplan, 
John A. Mackay, William —_ Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Frederick C. Grant, C. S. Lewis 
(The Screwtape Letters), J. B. Phillips (Letters 
to Young Churches), and S. Radhakrishnan 


The College Department 

With the establishment of this department in 
November, 1906, The Macmillan Company was 
the first publishing house to organize a separate 
division for the publication of college textbooks. 
Through the publication of many first books in 
various fields it has in no small degree influ- 
enced the growth and development of the col- 
lege curriculum; and it has also introduced 
many distinguished scholars as textbook au- 
thors, including such names as James Conant, 
Charles A. Beard, James T. Shotwell, John 
Dewey, William Munro, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Parker T. Moon, 
Walter C. Langsam. 

The function of the College Department is 
the publication and sale of textbooks and other 
books for the use of colleges and universities. 


and 
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Through its travelling representatives, all of 
whose time is devoted to v isiting some eighteen 
hundred college and university faculties, it 
keeps in touch with all branches of college ed- 
ucation. This enables Macmillan to publish 
books which will meet new conditions and 
satisfy changing needs, as well as to place be- 
fore instructors and professors the merits of 
books which may be of particular interest or 
service. 

The scope of the department's publications 
is indicated by the five separate descriptive 
catalogs which it issues. These are in the fields 
of education and psychology, the humanities 
the life (including agriculture and 
home economics), the physic al sciences (in- 
cluding engineering), and the social sciences. 


sciences 


The Technical and Business Book Department. 


Closely allied with the College Department, 
this division publishes books for reference and 
professional development in the fields of tech- 
nology, industry, science, and business. Here, 
also, are handled textbooks for technical insti- 
tute and industrial training programs. 


The Educational Department 


The publication and promotion of elementary 
and secondary-school textbooks, basal and sup- 
plementary, and of professional books on the 
theory and practice of education, is the func- 
tion of the Educational De ‘partment. Through 
its large, specialized sales organization, the de- 
partme nt reaches practically every school sys- 
tem in the country in its effort to present the 
merits of Macmillan textbooks and to keep 
abreast of new education trends and fields for 
future textbook coverage. 

Research into changing educational needs is 
a continuous and country-wide activity of the 
department, carried on systematically as a joint 
endeavor of the sales and editorial staffs. As 
new Macmillan texts are placed in use, close 
track is kept of their success in the classroom, 
and the advice of users is solicited for improv- 
ing their content and keeping them up to date. 

This department, in cooperation with the 
Manufacturing Department, has pioneered 
book design in textbook making, thus providing 
more attractive schoolbooks on the primary- and 
secondary-school level. Macmillan has also done 
extensive pioneer work in broadening the con- 
tents of schoolbooks. It was the first publisher 
to bring out important series in such untried 
areas as the meaning of democracy and air-age 
education. Again and again it has incorporated 
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into textbooks new ideas which have influenced 
the teaching of reading, spelling, geography, 
health, science, history, and -other subjects. 
Macmillan currently holds a top-ranking sales 
position in such varied fields as elementary his- 
tory, and home 
economics. 

Past and present Educational Department 
authors of special distinction include: Charles 


| 
A. Beard, Henry Seidel 


high-school geography, Latin, 


Newton Henry Black, 
Canby, W. W. — James Bryce Conant, 
Arthur I. Gates, Carlton j.. &. Hayes, N. 
Lennes, Edna McGuire, Frank M. McMurry, 
John B. Opdycke, Thomas Clark Pollock, and 
B. L. Ullman. 


The Medical-Public Health Department 

Covering the entire of medicine and 
related subjects, the publications of this depart- 
ment include medical, dental, and nursing text- 
books, general medical and public-health books, 
veterinary books, and books on medical and 
health subjects written for the layman, 

The de partment is especially proud of its 
achievements in the fields of preventive medi- 
cine and public health. Macmillan was a pion- 
eer in publishing books on these subjects. Such 
famous doctor-authors as Hans Zinsser, John 
Enders, E. V. McCollum, Wilson G. Smillie, 
and Harry Mustard have added outstanding 
titles to the company’s list. 

The Medical Department realized early the 
importance of the largely neglected fie Id of 
nursing literature. Its list of nursing texts and 
reference books covers the entire range of nurs- 
Among its long list of texts for 
nurses are some of the world’s most famous. 
Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology, origin- 
ally written by Diana C. Kimber in 1894, has 
gone through thirteen complete revisions, done 
by succeeding authors, and is still one of the 
most famous textbooks known. Harmer and 
Henderson: The Principles and Practice of 
Nursing, now in its fifth revision, has long been 
known as the “Bible of Nursing.” 

In these fields and others, Macmillan has 
been instrumental in broadening the scope of 
medical book publishing and in creating a new 
medical literature for students and practition- 
ers. In the fields of surgery (Cutler-Zollinger), 
cardiology (Paul Dudley White), biochemistry 
(West-Todd), and pharmacology (Goodman-Gil- 
man), new types of medical literature have 
been produced, Its many authors of national 
and international reputation give exceptional 
quality and prestige to its medical lists. 

So brief a summary of the Macmillan de- 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%3.2n7 BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readuvs to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot supply. 
WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND \eeeemmenes YOU NO 


LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS 


partmental activities cannot do justice to the 
vast scope and variety of the company ’s authors 
and publications. In addition it is worthwhile 
to mention that through its Importations De- 
partment the principal ‘books of a large number 
of English publishers are distributed in this 
country. These include the publications of A. 
& C. Black, Allen & Unwin, Basil Blackwell, 
Rockliff Publishing Corporation, and The So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
Macmillan also represents in foreign markets 
the books of A. S. Barnes & Company. . Out- 
standing importations include the Sandee 
Guides, the Holbein Art Books, Who’s Who, 
The Saturday Book, the Collection Pourpre 
series, the Teach Yourself History Library, and 
the Brief Lives series. Among the company’s 
special publishing projects should be men- 
tioned the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Au- 
dubon’s Birds of America, Nutting’s Furniture 
Treasury, The Macmillan Wildflower Book, 
Christensen’s The Index of American Design, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, A Critical History of Children’s 
Literature, and The Diary of George Temple- 
ton Strong, edited by Allan Nevins ead Halsey 
Thomas. The later, a four-volume work, won 
the Carey-Thomas Award presented annually 
by Publishers’ Weekly “for the most distin- 
guished publishing achievement of the year.” 
Many of the firm's authors have been recipi- 
ents of the leading literary prizes and awards, 
such as the Pulitzer, the Bancroft, the Bollin- 
gen, and the National Book Award. 

The Macmillan Company has paid dividends 
to its stockholders for fifty- eight } years since it 
was incorporated in 1896 and is ‘proud of the 
fact that its authors have been paid more in 
royalties each year than the stockholders have 
been paid in dividends, 
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The Times in Which We Live 
John R. Tunis 


These must be difficult times for anyone in the library profession. As 
they certainly are for all of us interested in the printed word. The 
reasons are many. Surely every executive in a public library knows the 
impossibility of getting trained, competent personnel at salaries avail- 
able today. Librarians are still near the bottom of the barrel; even 
though there has been some improvement in recent years, the improv e- 
ment is not exactly overwhelming. However, I believe the main reason 
for our difficulties lies in the times through w hich we live. J. B. Priest- 
ley, the English author, said recently, “We are living in the most 
blandly secular and material society since Hadrian’s time. Communism 
only offers a grimmer variation of this society, with propaganda and the 
secret police taking the place of high pressure advertising and sales- 

manship.” 

Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, a former college president, put it 
equally well, “This is the age of the glorification of the ignoramus.’ 
Indeed one might almost call it the age of the Cadillac, that symbol of 
everything that is most material in American life today. 

For librarians, teachers, writers, for those of us who have no Cadillacs 
and want none, it is a discouraging period. Figures issued not long 
ago by the Gallup Poll show that only 17% of the people in this country 
were interested enough to read one book within the past 12 months. 
Just think, only one person in six was concerned sufficiently with things 
of the mind and spirit to pick up a book and stay with it to the end. 
Sometimes one gets the feeling the only reading Americans do is the 
racing form. 

Not long ago I was talking to a youngster who had just graduated 
with honors from five years of electrical engineering at Cornell, taking 
courses so abstruse that a layman cannot even understand their names. 
Doubtless this lad knows more about his subject than the president of 
General Electric did 30 years ago. We were discussing the hearings of 
some recent un-American committee, and I remarked that sometimes it 
seems now as if we were governed by the Yahoos. “Who are the 
Yahoos?” he asked. 

Since he had never read anything save books connected with his 
courses, he did notknow the Yahoos were a gang of brutes in Gulliver's 
Travels. He is an ignoramus with a college degree, not because he has 
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not read one particular book, but because the 
whole world of western culture, of philosophy, 
of the thinking of the great minds of the past 
is completely unknown to him. This is indeed 
the age of the glorification of the ignoramus. 

To those of us who work with books, who 
deal in books, who use books, who believe in 
the importance of books, it is a grim period of 
history. If you feel, as I do, that the printed 
word is vital to mankind; if you think, as I do; 
that the individual, black, red, white or yellow 
is important; if you believe, as I do, in a free 
press and radio, not dominated by any govern- 
mental bureau nor by a big business culture 
either; well, if you believe in these things, you 
are in for some mightly sleepless nights. 

I am not unaware, that when we have 
blamed the times, when we have deplored the 
low salaries and poor working conditions faced 
by many librarians, not to speak of the public 
indifference to the printed word; those of us 
who are the “eggheads,” surely an honorable 
term, have a share of responsibility for this 
situation. If only 17% of Americans have read 
a book within the past 12 months, then educa- 
tors, writers, librarians and publishers all stand 
indicted. Especially the educators. Because 
they have the kids for nine months a year, and 
if the children leave school unable to read, the 


fault lies somewhere in our educational system. 
That said, let us then admit that often today 
the books are not good enough, and by that I 


mean not vital, not meaningful enough. The 
process of distribution and getting them to the 
public is antiquated and outmoded. However, 
one comes back to the schools. The teaching 
of reading today leaves much to be desired. 

But it is still true that we need better 
libraries, not in your town or mine but every- 
where, all over the nation. We need far more 
trained personnel, better educated workers, lots 
of them. Especially we need men and women 
of moral strength and devotion, such as I meet 
all over the country, doing rodigous things 
with inadequate funds, ee resources and 
insufficient help. You know these women, 
they stand out, as they do in other professions. 
Today these kind of people are going into dif- 
ferent fields, and we who care for books need 
them so desperately. 

How shall we get these new buildings, these 
new people, librarians of passion and devotion 
and integrity? How are we going to pay them 
what they are worth? Slowly things are being 
done about the schools, but what about the 
country’s libraries? Take my own little town, 
a commuter’s paradise some 40 miles from 
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New York on Long Island Sound. In 1930, we 
were less than a thousand people, in 1940 we 
were about 1200; today we are three or four 
times as large, and in a few years we shall 
have a population of 10,000. The schools are 
filled to overflowing as schools are everywhere, 
despite a good deal of recent construction. 
Yet our library, given the general rise of prices, 
has about the same funds as it had when we 
were 1200 people. Our yearly library budget 
is one half the ALA minimum for a town of 
our size. 

If this was merely my town, perhaps it 
wouldn’t matter. But it is your town, it is 
almost every town. Steps must be taken to 
help libraries and the library profession, or 
soon it will no longer be a profession. Where 
is this help to come from? 

Obviously if it comes, it is coming from the 
government. If there is to be Federal aid to 
education, and surely this is ahead, there must 
be Federal aid to libraries. So let me put it 
on the line; if the money comes from taxes, 
very well, let it come from taxes. I think 
librarians should face up to the fact that, 
a, this help and assistance is necessary, and 
b, that the government is the only resource in 
the present emergency. Moreover, I for one 
refused to be frightened by the usual scare 
words that are tossed about, words such as 
“W ashington,” “government domination,” “bu- 
reaucracy,” “red tape,” and all the rest of them. 
I stand on the good sense and the decency of 
the people of the United States to administer 
such a program honestly and efficiently for the 
good of all. 

Now the profession of library work is a diffi- 
cult one today; yet it is still a noble and a 
mighty profession, perhaps after teaching and 
the medicine, the noblest of all. Do librarians 
always realize this? It is foolish, I believe, to 
talk of objectivity in such a profession. If you 
are not filled with passion about your work, no 
matter what the handicaps, then ‘the work you 
do isn’t going to amount to much. I feel this 
strongly; I also feel as I visit libraries some- 
what the way I do when I visit schools. The 
curse of both professions is conformity. 

I quite realize this term is relative. The 
other day a publishing house in Boston who 
had bought a chapter from one of my books 
for a school anthology, called to ask whether I 
would mind signing a loyalty oath? Just a 
formality, you understand, and all that. Seems 
the book was to circulate in the schools of 
Texas, and Texas law today requires a loyalty 
oath of every writer of school books. This is 
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GLOBES—MAPS—ATLASES 
Do you REMEMBER? 


Our Philadelphia A.L.A. convention exhibit attracted 
‘nany librarians. There was a very lively interest in our 


GLOBES—MAPS—CHARTS 
ATLASES and PICTURES 


There have been orders and letters. 
If we haven't heard from you we'd like to. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


what the proud state of Sam Houston and 
Governor James Hegg and other great men has 
descended to. 

I explained that I had taken a loyalty oath 
when I became a commissioned officer of the 
United States army long ago, and didn’t pro- 
pose to repeat the process ‘merely for money. 
I treasure my loyalty, and don’t exhibit be- 
cause some state wants me to. All this, of 
course, is no great sacrifice, no great financial 
hardship. The answer is by no means so easy 
for a librarian. Naturally she wonders, and has 
a right to wonder, how she would eat if she 
lost her job. However, as the custodian of 
ideas, as the inheritor of the intellectual treas- 
ures of past ages, every librarian has, I feel, 
the duty to protest. If because of circum- 
stances you must conform by removing a book 
in which you believe from the library, you 
don’t have to conform in abject silence. 

We are a small band, those of us intere a 
in books, but we are a mighty one with « 
mighty tradition behind us. We have, or we 
should have had in recent years, a darn good 
lesson in the importance of standing toge ther, 
of fighting for what we believe. If we sup- 
port one another, if librarians make thei 
voices heard when issues are drawn, if writers 
refuse to write with an eye on Hollywood, 
publishers will not be pressured, then what we 
believe in will grow and flourish. It seems to 
me that librarians to the extent they are able 
should be willing to stand up for their princi- 
ples. If writers and librarians do not, do we 
expect that Texas oil millionaires will do it for 
us? Surely if we do not stand together these 
days when under attack, and we have not done 
so in recent years, we shall go down. And we 
shall deserve to. 

In these terrible times through which we are 
all struggling, there are certain things it is well 
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is that this current mad 
will 


to remember. One 


this antiintellectualism some day 


ness, 


For we deal in the enduring things, we 


pass. 
deal in ideas. Ideas are vital, 
ideas came words, and from words came books, 
and from books came the great events of our 
western civilization of the past 200 years; the 
Industrial Revolution England, the French, 
American and Russian Revolution. Out of 
books, and let us never forget, out of the blood 
and courage of mankind. 

Words, then, are important. Men really do 
live by them. One word, lebensraum, rocked 
a world. On account of it, men went round 
the globe, our men among millions, and some 
of ours stayed in the distant, far-off places. 
Perhaps this a good time to recall these men, 
and the places where they fell: the Coral Sea, 
the Burma Road, the Leyte Gulf, the Nor- 
mandy Beaches, the Remagen Bridgehead. 
One’s heart is stirred merely by the sound of 
these half-forgotten names. 

Words, then, are important, 
deal in words are important, and you pe ople 
who read these lines, you people on the firing 
line are among the most important of all. 
Why? Because you are the keepers of the 
treasure, you have in your buildings the wis- 
dom of the ages. I shall always remember a 
line of the late Paul Morand, writing in, I 
don’t know what book, about the Mediterran- 
ean. He was telling how Anthony and Cleo- 
patra were making love on a barge in the 
harbor of Alexandria, while the great library 
was being sacked and burned by his soldiery. 
Et leur amour fat illuminé par toute la sagesse 
du monde. 

Shouldn’t we, therefore, those of us who are 
fortunate enough to work in this field, or even 
as writers do so on the fringes, shouldn’t we 
consider ourselves lucky to be able, ever so 
slightly, to influence history? Shouldn’t we 
feel that more than most of our countrymen we 
are really the rich ones of earth? That we have 
great opportunities, great’ responsibilities, and 
great rewards also? 

I am a man of infinite faith. I believe in the 
United States; not the United States of loyalty 
oaths and suspended passports and govern- 
ment by senatorial committees, but the United 
States of Jefferson and Jackson, of Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. Those of us who are people of 
faith, who care about the things that fortify our 
minds and souls, must work together. We 
must support each other, realizing the great 
influence we can have in shaping the thinking 
of the most powerful nation in the world today. 


because from 


and we who 
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Books That Changed the World 


The Introduction 


Robert B. Downs 


A popular delusion widely prevalent holds that books are inanimate, 
ineffective, peaceful obje cts, belonging to the cloistered shades and 
academic quiet of monasteries, universities, and other retreats from a 
materialistic, evil world. According to this curious misconception, 
books are full of impractical theory, and of slight significance for the 
hardheaded man of affairs. 

A more realistic understanding is given to the jungle savage, as he 
bows down before the printed page, with its apparently supernatural 
power to convey messages. Throughout history, the evidence is piled 
high that books, rather than being futile, harmless, and innocent, are 

frequently dynamic, vital things, capable of 


be ; : changing the entire direction of events— 
An important publishing event of partic- 


ular interest to librarians comes in March 
with publication of Books That Changed the 
World, by Robert B. Downs, Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library and Library School, 
and former president of the American Li- 
brary Association, An absorbing, and power- 
ful refutation of the notion that books are 
futile, harmless, or innocent, Books That 
Changed the World leaves the reader feeling 
rather that books are dynamic, vital forces, 
capable of changing man’s life in basic ways 

sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. 
There will be simultaneous publication of the 
book: a hé . cover edition published by the 
American Library Association; a Mentor 
paperbound edition by The New American 


sometimes for good, sometimes for ill. 

In the dictators of every era is found a 
shrewd insight into the potentialities of 
books, Whenever and wherever tyrants and 
authoritarian regimes have wanted to sup- 
press opposition and to kill ideas, their first 
thought, almost invariably, has been to de- 
stroy books of contrary view, and oftentimes 
their authors, C ‘onversely, they have cun- 
ningly turned to their own advantage, to 
bolster their grip on the people, certain 
other books, e.g., Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital, and the voluminous 
writings of Lenin and Stalin. No one real- 
izes better than the despot the enormous 


Library. The ALA Bulletin takes great 
- asure in having the opportunity to publish 
in full Mr. Downs’ challenging “Introduc- 
tion” to Books That Changed the World. 


explosive forces pent up in books. 

Occasionally the same point is forcefully 
brought home to democratic nations. An 
instance is the widespread sense of shock 
and incredulity among the American people 
and their friends abroad a few years ago at the news that the U.S. State 
Department, in its information libraries abroad, was engaged in a 
widespread program of book censorship and—in several localities— 
actual book-burnings. So violent was the reaction that President Eisen- 
hower himself took a hand, trying to clear the name of the American 
government, by delivering his famous * ‘Don’t Join the Book Burners” 
speech. Instinctively, people everywhere perceived that books are as 
basic to modern culture and civilization as they have been in past 
centuries. 

The purpose of the present work is to demonstrate, through con- 
sideration of certain specific examples, the immense power wielded by 
books. At the outset, it should be stressed that there is no intention of 
offering a list of “best books,” or “great books.” The making of such 
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lists is a favorite pastime of literary critics 
authors, editors, educators, and _ librarians, 
whose recommendations run predominantly to 
belles-lettres. Instead, the aim here is to dis- 
cover those books which have exerted the most 
profound influence on history, economics, cul- 
ture, civilization, and scientific thought, from, 
roughly, the Renaissance down to the mid- 
twentieth century. 

The critical problem in such a project is, of 
course, selection. A handful of titles comes 
automatically to mind. After these, individual 
choices vary widely. A majority are elimi- 
nated by application of the number one cri- 
terion: the book must have had a great and 
continuing impact on human thought and 
action, not for a single nation, but for a major 
segment of the world. When exposed to this 
acid test, one suggested title after another 
dropped out. 

For practical reasons, it was arbitrarily de- 
cided to restrict the discussion to books in 
science and the social sciences, omitting such 
vastly important fields as religion, philosophy, 
and literature. It may well be that the total 
impression of religious and literary master- 
pieces far exceeds that of books in all other 
categories combined. Yet, how can one deter- 
mine the intangible influence of, say, the King 
James version of the Bible? Application of any 


objective, noncontroversial standards to that 
stupendous work, or to the writings of Shakes- 


peare and Milton, offers almost insuperable 
obstacles. Their stamp on society has been so 
all-pervasive—on language, literature, philoso- 
phy, modes of thought, ethics, and every other 
facet of life—as to be virtually immeasurable. 

Assuming, though, that religion and philoso- 
phy, ancient and modern, were to be included, 
a mighty company would enter: The Bible 
(King James and Douay versions), the Talmud, 
the Koran, the sacred Buddhist and Hindu 
writings, Confucius, the Greek philosophers, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Martin 
Luther, Immanuel Kant, and a host of others. 
Viewed in the light of influence, two works of 
American vintage, Mary Baker Eddy’s Science 
and Health, and Joseph Smith’s Book of Mor- 
mon, would also have to be accorded consider- 
ation. 

Even more difficult, perhaps, would be the 
choice of the greatest literary monuments—fic- 
tion, drama, poetry, essays— -that have moved 
and inspired the world. Such names come 
readily to mind as the Greek and Roman classi- 
cal writers, Dante, Chaucer, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, Moliére, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
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Heine, Dostoevsky, and scores of others possi- 
bly lower in stature, 

More measurable in their effect are the cele- 
brated travel narratives, which since the time 
of Marco Polo have broadened man’s horizon 
and expanded his world. The incomparable 
traveler of the Middle Ages, Polo, in the thir- 
teenth century opened up to Europe the prac- 
tically unknown Orient, and left a fascinating 
account of his adventures and discoveries. 
Christopher Columbus’ “Letter” of 1493, re- 
porting his first voyage to America, was 
promptly reprinted in various languages and 
countries of Europe, naturally creating tre- 
mendous excitement and interest. There fol- 
lowed shortly the more question: able letters of 
Amerigo Vespucci, printed in 1507 by Martin 
Waldseemiiller in his Cosmographiae Intro- 
ductio, a work which led to the New World 
being called America. The ensuing century, 
the most notable era of exploration and dis- 
covery in recorded history, saw a flood 
printed travel literature, much of which was 
collected by Richard Hakluyt, late in the six- 
teenth century, for his Princ ipall Navigations, 
Voiages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the E ng- 
lish Nation, and Samuel Purchas’ Pilgrimes. 

In the realm of travel, too, one should not 
overlook such a purely fictional book as Jules 
Verne’s Around the World in Eighty Days 
(1872), which stirred imaginations in a way 
that perhaps no nonfictional work could have 
done. More recently, Wendell Willkie’s One 
World (1943) contributed immensely toward 
giving his fellow-countrymen an international 
outlook, and doubtless played a part in the idea 
of an organization of the United Nations. 

It is of interest to note and to compare pre- 
vious attempts to name the books of greatest 
influence. One such list was prepared for the 
Publishers’ Weekly by Edward Weeks, = 
Dewey, and Charles A. Beard, in 1935. Each 
selected the twenty-five books issued since 
1885 which, in his opinion, had been most in- 
fluential. The poll resulted in a final list of 
fifty titles, only four of which (Marx’s Das 
Kapital, Be llamy’ s Looking Backward, Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, and Spengler’s Decline of the 
West) were unanimous choices, while twenty- 
nine titles received but a single vote. Of the 
books discussed in the present work, for the 
period covered by them, only Mackinder is 
altogether omitted by Weeks, Dewey and 
Beard, though Hitler received no vote except 
Beard’s, and on Marx’s name alone was there 
unanimity. In the perspective of twenty years, 
the distinguished jury would doubtless make 
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drastic changes, if it were able to revise its 
ratings today. 

A similar approach was used by Malcolm 
Cowley and Bernard Smith a few years later 
(1939) in their Books That Changed Our 
Minds. On the basis of a poll of American 
educators, historians, critics, lecturers, and pub- 
licists, a dozen titles came to the top as having 
had most weight, in the judgment of this 
group, in shz aping the contemporary American 
mind; but a total of 134 different books were 
recommended by the various individuals con- 
sulted. The final selections were: 


Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams 

Adams, The Education of Henry Adams 

Turner, The Frontier in American History 

Sumner, Folkways 

Veblen, Business Enterprise 

Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory 

Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man 

Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution 

Richards, The Principles of Literary Criti- 
‘cism 

Parrington, 
Thought 

Lenin, The State and Revolution 


Main Currents in American 


Spengler, The Decline of the West 


Of these twelve works, Weeks, Dewey, and 
Beard had seen fit to include only Freud, 
Adams, Turner, and Spengler. 

Still another essay toward determining the 
most influential books was made by an Eng- 
lish writer, Horace Shipp, in his little volume, 
Books That Moved the World (1945). With- 
out any restrictions as to time, or place, or 
subjects, Shipp settled upon ten titles: 


The Bible 

Plato, The Republic 

St. Augustine, The City of God 
The Koran 

Dante, The Divine Comedy 
Shakespeare, Plays 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress 
Milton, Areopagitica 

Darwin, The Origin of Species 
Marx, Das Kapital 


The limitations imposed on the present study 
would eliminate all except the last three of the 
ten. Actually, only the final two are included. 

From the foregoing illustrations, it is clear 
that a unanimous verdict is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve on any given book. Selection, 
inevitably, is highly pe sonal and subjective. 
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Complete agreement is improbable on a major- 
ity of the chosen titles, though it is hoped that 
a strong case has been made for every one of 
the sixteen authors and their books. It may 
be of interest to mention some of the works 
that received careful consideration, and then, 
for one reason or another, were rejected. 

For example, among classics in science An- 
dreas Vesalius’ De Corporis Humani Fabrica 
(1543) may deserve a place in the history of 
medicine on a par with Harvey's De Motu 
Cordis, and Leibniz’s writings in mathematics 
and physics rank with Newton’s Principia 
Mathematica. In the social sciences, Frederick 
Jackson Turner's The Frontier in American 
History, while a brilliant pioneer work, is of 
less world-wide significance in its field than 
Mackinder’s The Geographic Pivot of History. 
Marx and Engels’ The Communist Manifesto 
has been a dynamic force for social change for 
more than a century, but is a less mature, less 
carefully documented, and probably in the 
long run less influential work than Marx’s Das 
Kapital. Some critics would prefer Thoreau’s 
Walden to his Civil Disobedience; the former, 
however, is more imponderable in its influence. 
Among other “also-rans” were Parson Mason 
Locke Weems’ Life of Washington (1800), 
which for six generations has helped to direct 
American thought and tradition (notably in 
the case of Abraham Lincoln); Richard Henry 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast (1840), an 
epic that did much to improve conditions at 
sea for American Sailors; and Upton Sinclair's 
The Jungle (1906), exposing deplorable con- 
ditions in the Chicago stockyards and leading 
to drastic reforms, All the latter three were 
judged to be too limited in scope and breadth 
of influence to justify inclusion. 

Facetiously perhaps, though the suggestions 
are certainly not without merit, recommenda- 
tions were received for bringing in Fannie 
Farmer’s Boston Cooking School Cook Book, 
Emily Post’s Etiquette, and Dr. Alfred Kinsey's 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male and 
Female. 

Of the sixteen works in the final list, six 
classify in the sciences, dating from 1543 to 
1915, and ten in the social sciences, broadly 
speaking, from 1523 to 1927. Such a classifi- 
cation is doubtless without meaning, however, 
for the social impact of the scientific volumes 
has been fully as profound as those defined in 
the social sciences proper. Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, despite its fictional form, quali- 
fies in every way as a sociological document. 

Was a particul: ar book influential chiefly 
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because the period was ripe for it? Would the 
book have been equally significant in another 
era, or could it even have been written at any 
other date? It is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the times produced the book in 
nearly every instance. In some other historical 
epoch, the work would either not have been 
produced all or if it had appeared would 
have attracted little attention. 

Examples are on every hand. Machiavelli’s 
The Prince was written for the express pur- 
pose of freeing his beloved Italy from foreign 
England was ready for a vast 
expansion of her commercial and industrial 
economy when Adam Smith was writing his 
Wealth of Nations. Thomas Paine’s Common 
Sense triggered the American Revolution, al- 
ready primed for explosion; and_ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin did like- 
wise for the Civil War. Except for dreadful 
conditions prevailing in European industry, 
especially the English factory system, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, Karl Marx would have 
lacked ammunition for Das Kapital. Inaugu- 
ration of a naval race among world powers 
after 1890. was inspired by Admiral Mahan’s 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History, but the 
pressure for expansion and imperialistic adven- 
ture already existed. Adolf Hitler might well 
have remained an unknown Austrian house 


ager ession, 


painter except for the chaos in Germany fol- 
lowing World War I. 

On the other hand, like slow fuses, there are 
books which did not make their full impact 


until years after their initial publication. Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx, to illustrate, were dead 
when the importance of their books was per- 
ceived. Thoreau had been gone half a cen- 
tury when his doctrine of civil disobedience 
was applied by Mahatma Gandhi in India and 
South Africa. Not until the rise of the German 
school of geopoliticians under Haushofer’s 
direction did Mackinder’s theories, formulated 
several decades earlier, receive the notice they 
deserved. These are among the names of 
pioneering thinkers who knew the disappoint- 
ment of having their first editions go begging. 

As has ey said, in each case the aim has 
been to choose books whose effects can be 
judged in terms of concrete results or actions. 
That is, they must have demonstrated a direct 
connection with certain courses of events. Fre- 
quently, a book has attempted to find a solu- 
tion to problems in a limited field at some par- 
ticular period. Dealing as they do, therefore, 
with timely and topical matters, such books 
inevitably tend to date more rapidly than the 
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great works of religion, philosophy, or litera- 
ture. 

A well-nigh infallible index to the extent of 
influence is the strength of contemporary senti- 
ment, pro and con. . book stirs up violent 
opposition and equally partisan feeling in sup- 
port of its point of view, the probabilities are 
that it has deeply affected the thinking of the 
people. Official censorship and other efforts at 
suppression also are indicative of its reception. 
Insight into these attitudes is provided by such 
sources as contemporary newspapers, contro- 
versial pamphlet literature, accounts of his- 
torians, and biographical studies. The crucial 
test is whether or not the theories, programs, or 
ideas advocated eventually win acceptance, 
cross international borders, are translated into 
other languages, cause disciples, imitators, and 
rivals to rise, and are gradually incorporated 
into the lives and thoughts of peoples and 
nations. 

A curious manifestation of fame is the crea- 
tion of adjectives and nouns drawn from an 
individual to describe a particular concept or 
pattern of thought. Thus there have 
added to everyday vocabulary such terms as 
Machiavellian, Copernican, Malthusian, New- 
tonian, Freudian, Darwinism, Marxism, and 
Hitlerism, each connoting a definite set of 
ideas, and attesting to the fame or infamy 
depending upon the point of view—of its proto- 
type. 

In view of the extreme difficulty as to read- 
ability of perhaps a majority of titles on the 
select list, this question may reasonably be 
asked: How could these works exert influence 
on any except a narrow band of specialists? 
Certainly few laymen could comprehend and 
follow with ease the original Latin texts of 
Copernicus, Harvey, and Newton, or Einstein’s 
theories in any language. Only the trained 
social scientist will be able to appreciate fully 
the often tortuous reasoning of an Adam Smith. 
1 Malthus, or a Marx, while a biological back- 
ground enriches the understanding “of a Har- 
vey, Darwin, or Freud. The answer to the 
question is that the mass of people obtain ideas 
second-hand, predigested, by way of a filter- 
ing-down process, through such media as 
popularizations in book form, magazines and 
newspapers, classroom lessons, public lectures, 
and, more recently, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. Except for Common Sense, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Mein Kampf, none of 
the sixteen select titles was a best seller in its 
own time. Their influence, accordingly, has 
resulted from interpretation by experts. Often- 
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times 
without the 
generally, as, for example, the mechanistic dis- 
Einstein’s theories in 
energy. 
chono- 


applications to daily living are made 
conscious knowledge of people 
of Newton, or 
fission and atomic 

reviews the sixteen books 
one is struck by the continuity of 
the connecting threads which tie 
Truly, as Hutchins phrased it, 
sreat Conversa- 


coveries 
relation to nuclear 
As one 
logically 
knowledge 
them together. 
there is in progress here “The ¢ 
tion.” Copernicus received inspiration from 
the ancient Greek philosophers. Newton, in 
turn, “stood on the shoulders of giants’”— 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and others. With- 
out them, an Einstein might never have ex- 
isted. Darwin freely acknowledged his debt 
to a host of prece sding biologists, geogr: iphers, 
and work he built in 
developing the theory of the origin of species. 
The experimental laboratory approach to sci- 
ence, as opposed to the strictly philosophical, 
may be said to have begun with Copernicus 
and to have been practiced by all his great suc- 
Harvey, Newton, Darwin, 


geologists, on whose 


including 
and Freud. 

The passion for freedom, conceivably an 
age-old obsession with man, is exe mplified by 
the stirring pleas of Machiavelli, Adam Smith, 
Paine, Thoreau, and Stowe. Karl Marx drew 
heavily on classical English economists, espe- 
cially Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo and 
tried to pattern his work on Darwin’s. Mahan’s 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History was 
essentially a y work, utilizing as 
sources the writings of earlier naval, military, 
and general historians. 

While not accepting some of Mahan’s con- 
clusions, Mackinder and later geopoliticans 
found his ideas provocative and stimulating. 
Consciously or unconsciously, Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf derived much from Machiavelli, Dar- 
win, Marx, Mahan, Mackinder, and Freud. 

Certain additional comments might be made 
on the present selection of books and authors. 
Has the natural tendency, for example, to 
emphasize one’s own country or language been 
avoided? Probably not. The list includes four 
Americans—Paine, Thoreau, Stowe, and Mahan 

—and six British representatives—Harvey, New- 
ton, Smith, Malthus, Darwin, and Mackinder. 
There are also three Germans (Marx, Einstein, 
Hitler), an Italian (Machiavelli), a Pole (Coper- 
nicus), and an Austrian (Freud). Of the six 
continental Europeans, three are Jews. If 
Chinese, a Frenchman, or a Russian were mak- 
ing the list, no doubt there would be biases in 
other directions. 


cessors, 


secondary 
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Another point open to criticism is the defini- 
tion of a book. What is a book? Should it be 
judged by size alone? The thought is pre- 
posterous. Nevertheless, strictly defined, 
Paine’s Common Sense, Thoreau’s Civil Diso- 
bedience, Mackinder’s Geographic Pivot of 
History, and the original statement of Ein- 
stein’s Special Theory of Relativity are no 
more than pamphlets. The last three, in fact, 
first appeared as periodical articles. What 
contrast these offer to heavy tomes like the 
Principia Mathematica, The Wealth of Nations, 
later editions of Malthus on population, Das 
Kapital, and Mein Kampf. Voltaire is quoted 
as having said that the big books are never the 
ones to set a nation on fire: “it is always the 
little books, packed with emotions, aflame with 
passion, that do the business”—a quotation that 
would apply to Paine and Thoreau, but not 
Mackinder and Einstein. Actually, for the 
present list, 
cance. 

A related consideration is the length of time 
spent in writing. The record, apparently, was 
established by Copernicus, whose De Revolu- 
tionibus was more than thirty years in the 
making, though the author was ‘certainly not 
continuously engaged in its production. Who 
would be willing to say that the Copernican 
treatise is a more profound work than Newton’s 
Principia Mathematica, which was completed 
in an eighteen-month period? By a curious 
coincidence, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, and Marx’s Das 
Kapital were each seventeen years in the writ- 
ing. At the other end of the scale, Machia- 
velli’s The Prince was turned out in six months, 
and Paine’s Common Sense in perhaps three or 
four months. 

The wide variations in writing periods may 
be attributed to several factors. Individual 
personalities account for some of the differ- 
ences. Scientists like Copernicus, Newton, 
Harvey, and Darwin refused to rush into print 
until their findings had been thoroughly veri- 
fied and subjected to stringent tests. Even 
after the most careful checking, they hesitated 
to publish, because of fear of controversy, po- 
tential censorship, their desire for absolute per- 
fection, possible criticism by fellow-scientists, 
dislike of publicity, or like reasons. The eco- 
nomic treatises of Smith and Marx involved the 
time-consuming assembling of an enormous 
mass of data and extensive revisions. On the 
other hand, such impetuous fellows as Machia- 
velli, young Malthus, Paine, and Thoreau had 
urgent messages to deliver without delay. 


size is virtually without signifi- 





Overdue Finds 


He'd got a plan that I should learn to do sums and keep accounts and write. 

I dearly loved the thought of being able to read books, and especially the Bible. 
werrited me in church when Sexton read out of the Bible, 
It didna matter when he was reading— 
’ for it was nought to me if he did. 


sounded like a bee in a bottle. 
a wife and begat Aminadab . . 


I was glad, for 
It always 
for no matter what he read, it all 
“And he took unto him 
But when there were things 


to be read with a sound in ’em like wind in the aspen tree, it seemed a pitiful thing that he 


should mouth it over so, being very big-sorted at being able to read at all. 
for myself, and savour it. 


to read “Or ever the silver cord be loosed” 


able to write, too, and put down all such things as I wanted to keep in mind. 
said I was to learn, I was joyfully willing. 


MODERN LIBRARY edition, Chapter five, p. 43. 


Submitted by: 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. 


quotations must be from non-library publications. 
and allied subjects. 

The staff of the 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. 


Length should be less than 250 words. 


If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, 


by the member. Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds,’ 


A majority of the sixteen selected authors 
are known principally for a single book. With 
few exceptions, the fame of each rests upon 
one title and all else is forgotten. Harvey, 
Newton, Smith, Malthus, Marz, Stowe, Mahan, 
and Einstein wrote further books—in some 
cases were prolific authors—but who save a 
few specialists could name them? Paine, 
Thoreau, Darwin, and Freud are exceptions to 
the rule, for their fertile pens produced other 
books that are in some ways as celebrated as 
those here listed. 

A few biographical notes may reveal other 
aspects of the authors’ characters and person- 
alities. Does marital status, for example, have 
an important bearing on the creation of 
masterpiece? Copernicus was a monk. Also 
unmarried were Newton, Smith, Thoreau, and 
Hitler, Harvey, Mahan, Mackinder, and Paine 
were married but childless, and Paine’s two 
marriages turned out disastrously. Malthus 
had three children and Einstein had two; 
Malthus was married once and Einstein twice. 
Several others—Machiavelli, Darwin, Stowe, 
Marx, and Freud—were not only devoted 
spouses but producers of large families. Again, 
one would hesitate to draw any inferences from 
these facts. 

It might be supposed that age and maturity 
would be essential to the author of a great 
book. What import did they actually have for 
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I wanted to be able 
It would be grand to be 
So when Gideon 


Mary WEBB 
Precious Bane 


East Chicago, Ind 


To be valid, 
books, 


concerned with libraries, librarians, 


Source must be stated in full. 


If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
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the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


ALA Bulletin, 


50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


the select sixteen: When their first editions 
came from the presses, the oldest of the lot, 
Copernicus, was 70, and the most youthful, 
Einstein, was about 26. Malthus and “Thoreau 
were in their early thirties, and Paine and Hit- 
ler in their late thirties. The ten-year period 
from age 44 to 54 was most fruitful of all, for 
coming within that range were, from young- 
est to oldest, Machiavelli, Freud, Newton, 
Marx, Mahan, Darwin, Harvey, and Smith. 
Stowe and Mackinder were in their early 
forties. 

By way of summary, certain characteristics 
shared by a majority of the authors stand out. 
Omitting the scientists in the group, for whom 
the comments are less pertinent, the books in- 
cluded were written by nonconformists, radi- 
cals, fanatics, revolutionists, and agitators. 
Often, they are badly written books, lacking in 
literary style. The secret of their success, to 
repeat, was that the times were ready for 
them. The books carried messages, frequently 
of a highly emotional nature, appealing to mil- 
lions of people. Sometimes the influence was 
beneficent and sometimes evil; clearly, books 
can be forces for both good and bad. The 
intention here, in any case, is not to measure 
moral values, but instead to demonstrate that 
books are dynamic and powerful instruments, 
tools, or weapons. 
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Is Adult Education the 
Fountain of Youth? 


GERALD W. JOHNSON, 


former newspaper man, 
biographer and essayist, 
is the author of This 
American People and 
other books. He last ap- 


peared in the ALA Bulle-_ 


tin in the April issue, 
1954. This article was 
given as a lecture during 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary’s Adult Education 
Week last September. 
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One Increasing Purpose 
Gerald W. Johnson 


The newspapers recently have had a good deal to say of a project 
now under way at Baltimore C ity Hospitals in conjunction with the 
United States Public Health Service. They call it a series of studies 
in gerontology, the science of the aging process, and what the doctors 
are trying to discover is the why and the how of a fact known to all 
of us by observation—the fact that one man may be by every medical 
test stronger, tougher, more active, in brief younger, than another man 
born on the same date. 

I know that to be a fact and so do you, and so does everybody else 
who has kept his eyes open: and I also know it for a fact that the minds 
of men vary in this respect even more than their bodies. I know also 
that mind and body sometimes seem to age independently of each 
other. I had a favorite aunt who died at 86, less of any specific ail- 
ment than of sheer physical exhaustion; yet I am inclined to think 
that the old lady was younger in spirit at 86 than she was at 46. 

I cannot account for this. If I could, I would immediately set up as 
a gerontologist and I would be a great one. Yet observation has con- 
vinced me that what we call Adult Education is a factor of great im- 
portance in gerontics, certainly as regards the mind, and probably as 
regards the body also. I have noted one characteristic common to all 
the people I have known whose minds remained supple, sinewy and 
strong through a great many years, so I regard it as one sure sign of 
unfading youth. Without exception they were people who had no 
doubt that there was something worth seeing around the next corner. 


The View Around the Corner 

When a man is persuaded that there is something worth noe at 
around the corner he will contrive to get to the corner in spite of all 
kinds of physical disabilities. He may pant for breath, and his knees 
may wobble, and his feet may drag, but he'll make it somehow. He 
will make an amazing number of corners before the physical frame 
actually collapses, and when it does he w rill die still essentially a young 
man. 

On the other hand, once a man has convinced himself that there is 
nothing more worth seeing, nothing worth hearing, nothing worth 
learning, he is then and there an old man, regardless of the date of 
his birth. He may not have reached voting age, he may never have 
sprouted a beard, ‘but in all that really counts he is older than Justice 
Holmes was at 92. 

Since I am neither a psychologist nor a physician, I cannot tell you 
whether they act that way because they are young in spirit, or remain 
young in spirit because they act that way. I suspect that the true 
answer is “both.” I think that such people started with the gift of a 
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youthful spirit and kept it by keeping up their 
interest in what is going to happe n next. 

Furthermore, the kind of interest that is the 
real fountain of youth is not interest in what 
is going to happen to me, but in what will 
happe n to Joe Doakes, who lives down the 
block. I know what’s going to happen to me. 
Eventually I am going to peg out, and that’s 
that. It-is an unpleasant thought, but there 
isn’t any thing of continuing interest in it. 
However, the. whole neighborhood isn’t going 
to die off, at least not for a long time to come, 
so what happens to the neighborhood is a con- 
tinued story with no predictable end. 

By the time he is twenty-one every man of 
good sense has realized that his individual life 
is going to be very short indeed by comparison 
with the life of the city, the state, the nation, 
the race. He can, if he chooses, withdraw into 
his own individual existence, holding his in- 
terest in others down to the very minimum; in 
which case he may expect to age very rapidly. 
On the other hand he can, during his few years 
on earth, participate in the larger life that will 
continue. indefinitely. The nation is young. 
As measured in biological time, the race is 
young. The man who remains vividly in- 
terested in both shares in their youth even 


when he is bald on top and with a long gray 


beard on his chin. 

But obviously the extent to which you can 
share in any kind of e xperience is measured by 
the extent to which you understand it. Here 
is the trick clause in our lease on life, the 
paragraph in fine print with so many snakes in 
it that even as great a philosopher as John 
Locke couldn’t comb them all out; his famous 
“Essay on the Human Unde standing” is es- 
sentially a confession that he didn’t understand 
it. But he did learn this much: the ability to 
remember innumerable facts is not knowledge. 

In recent years the electrical engineers have 
proved that the philosopher was right. With 
steel and copper and glass they have con- 
structed a machine that can remember, and the 
number of different facts it can remember is 
limited only by the size of the machine. But 
the machine cannot tell you the meaning of 
one single fact of all the million or so that m: ay 
be stored in its mechanical brain. 

I have seen men who resemble that machine 
and so, without doubt, have you. We call 
them pedants and we commonly think of them 
as men who have read a great many books, 
but that is not necessarily the case. Any man 
who knows a fact, but doesn’t know what it 
means, or what to do with it, is to that extent 
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pedantic, regardless of how much or how little 
he has read. One who can recite without 


hesitation, 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue, 


but who hasn't any idea of why he sailed, o 
what came of his sailing, or how it all hap- 
pened, is in possession of a fact, but hasn’t any 
real knowledge. Not until the fact of Colum- 
bus’ sailing is fitted into a great many other 
facts, some prior and others subsequent to the 
voyage does the great pattern of the Discovery 

America emerge. 

It is perception of the pattern, not the indi- 

vidual fact, that constitutes learning, and 
the pattern is being woven continuously on the 
loom of time, the learning process cannot come 
to an end until time itself shall stop. But this 
process is not labor. Assembling the facts is 
indeed drudgery of a very exhausting kind; but 
perception of their meaning when they have 
been collected and arranged is the reverse of 
labor; it dissipates the fatigue of labor, it is a 
refreshment, a stimulant, it is the renewal of 
youth. 
‘ T am no advocate of the strenuous life as 
such. Hard labor, mental or physical, in itself 
tends to speed up the aging process and to 
break a man down; which is why men whose 
labor brings them nothing more than food and 
shelter grow old before their time. But the 
achievement of understanding can cancel the 
exhaustion of years of hard work, and set the 
man up ready to start all over again. 

I was born on a farm, and I know the inces- 
sant and arduous labor that farming involves 
I have seen farmers who were broken, old men 
at forty; but I have never seen a really good 
farmer in that condition unless he had been 
hurt in an accident, or had contracted some 
acute infection. 

On the contrary, 'I have seen a number of 
first-rate farmers who were hale and hearty at 
eighty, although they had performed more 
bi ack- -breaking labor in the course of their lives 
than ten ordinary factory workers. Few of 
them had read many books, but all of them had 
acquired understanding of the facts with which 
they had to deal—the nature of the soil, the 
effects of weather, the breeding of animals, the 
control of pests—and every bit of new under- 
standing made them feel strong and vigorous 
again. 

Why it should be so is a mystery that I can- 
not explain. Long physical labor pours into 
the system toxins that produce fatigue. When 
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a man suddenly realizes that he knows what to 
do with that bit of swampy land, or that ten 
acres of pasture that have had him worried, 
or that ailing animal, nothing has happened to 
his muscles. The fatigue toxins are still there. 
But in the rush of encouragement they simply 
don’t take effect. The farmer who all at once 
sees his way out of a difficulty forgets that he is 
tired and, in point of fact, he isn’t tired any 
longer, or if he is it does him no harm. 

What is true of a farmer’s body is a 
perhaps more emphatically, true ‘of a mental 
worker’s brain. A man with a brilliant idea is 
never tired. Archimedes withdrew to the bath 
completely exhausted by his vain struggle with 
King Hiero’s problem; but when the solution 
flashed upon him he rushed into the street 
shouting, “Eureka!” Does anyone doubt that 
he had forgotten his fatigue as well as his 
clothes? Does anyone doubt that he was ready 
to take on another problem? 

The farmer and Archimedes, of course, were 
struggling with very important problems af- 
fecting their livelihood. But I submit that a 
man with any kind of new idea is less tired 
than a man whose mind is completely vacant. 
It may have nothing whatever to do with the 
way he makes his living, but if it is some thing 
that had never occurred to him before it has 
the same effect of stimulating his interest; and 
when interest is aroused, fatigue retreats. If 
there were such a thing as a man who never 
grew tired, there would be such a thing as a 
man who never grew old. 

Perfection, of course, jis not to be attained 
in this world. We all grow tired and we all 
grow old—but not at the same rate. The man 
who is watching the pattern emerge from the 
tangle of events is the one who ages slowly, 
and the man who has no more interest in it 
is the one who goes downhill at headlong speed. 
I repeat, that it is not learning new facts that 
constitutes the elixir of youth; the labor of 
learning new facts is merely the unfortunate 
necessity connected with it. You have to learn 
the facts before you can understand their mean- 
ing; but it is seeing the meaning that can bring 
an exhausted man leaping out of the bathtub 
to dance in the streets—or, to put it more de- 
corously, can make a doddering old graybeard 
suddenly young and strong again. 

In these d: ys when, as the mourning poet 
put it, so many little magazines have died to 
make verse free, it is almost scandalous to quote 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, but say what you will, 
the old Victorian had a neat way of putting 
things sometimes. Steamed up by what was 
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then a new idea, namely the dawn of modern 
biological science, he explained his enthusiasm 
by the couplet, 


I doubt not through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the ‘suns. 


Not many of us can repeat that in all sincerity 
today. We find very numerous doubts troub- 
ling us. The multiplication of known facts 


has been so prodigious in recent years that our 


mastery has been narrowed down to a tiny 
fraction of the total. But do Tennyson justice; 
what inspired him was not the prediction that 
the thoughts of men are multiplied but that the 
thoughts themselves are widened with the 
process of the suns. 

If I understand him, he was happy to be- 
lieve not merely that men would know more, 
but that they would comprehend more. They 
would see more of the truth behind the facts. 
He hoped that we would “flash the lightnings, 
weigh the sun” not for idle sport, but to some 
increasing purpose. 

Doubtless it would have appalled him, as it 
appals us, to know that when we discovered one 
of the most tremendous secrets of the universe 
we could think of nothing better to do with it 
than to use it to blast two cities out of ex- 
istence and destroy 125,000 human lives. But 
that was because the discovery came at a time 
when we were involved in the madness of a 
great war; and when the world has gone mad 
philosophy is obliterated. 

But now that we are relatively sane again 
something better can be expected, and I have 
faith to be lieve that something better is on the 
verge of being achieved. So far, indeed, “the 
nations do but mutter, snarling at each other’s 
heels,” but there are some indications of an 
increasing purpose to put this new source of 
energy not to the uses of destruction, but to 
bring somewhat closer Aristotle’s conditional 
prediction that when the shuttle moves itself, 
then earth’s last slave may be free. 

To know about this, to understand more and 
more of its meaning, to watch its progress as it 
unfolds, seems to me the highest privilege of 
our generation. We can’t all become nuclear 
physicists, and there is no reason why we 
should be. The dictum that energy equals mass 
multipled by the speed of light ‘squared con- 
veys nothing at all to me, but why should it? 
That is in the province of the mathematicians, 
not in mine. But the dictum that man’s com- 
mand of physical forces has now reached the 
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point at which the immediate problem is to 
control his own destructive impulses, not those 
of nature, I can understand. It means that 
just in proportion as each of us cultivates in 
himself those qualities that set civilized man 
apart from the brutes, to that extent the nation 
is safer. It gives me, as an individual, a part 
in the vast process of creating a world that all 
be a fit habitation for creatures that were in- 
tended to be only a little lower than the angels. 

To busy oneself about the creation of such 
a world is a work that renews the youth in a 
man, no matter what his chronological age. 
However, the most effective work can be done 
by those who are best acquainted with the 
facts of the world as it now exists—not all the 
facts, but those that bear upon the problem. 
Even these are very numerous, and to assemble 
them and sort them out takes time. The es- 
tablishment of a new and better order is not 
going to be done by children, or even by 
adolescents, simply because the ne cessary back- 
ground of information cannot be acquired by 
any human being in less than twenty years of 
living, and not often in less than thirty or more. 

For only half of what one needs to know 
can be collected from the records of this day 
or this week. The other half must be gleaned 
from the records of the past that are stored up 
in books. The newspapers give us an account 
of what is going on today, but knowing what 
is happening today doesn’t tell us what to do 
about it. To know what to do it is necessary 
to know what happened when the same thing 
came up before. For there is profound — 
in the observation of the Preacher of old: 
there anything whereof it may be said, = 
this is new? it hath been already of old time 
which was before us.” 

You may say, “But surely the atom bomb 
is new.” Well, yes, the bomb itself is new, 
but not its meaning. This is not the first time 
that the human race has been horrified by the 
invention of a weapon so terrible that its use 
threatened to exterminate mankind. Nearly a 
thousand years ago the Pope, appalled by an 
invention that seemed to promise the depopu- 
lation of the world, issued a decree forbidding 
its use except against infidels, whose extermi- 
nation was regarded as a pious duty. That 
weapon was the crossbow, whose bolts could 
penetrate ordinary armor. 

You may say, “Well, never mind the bomb 
itself, but what about the fact that the scien- 
tific method, that Tennyson relied on, has 
culminated not in the more abundant life, but 
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in ways of inflicting more abundant death? 
Has not the progress of man’s thought come to 
a dead end?” It would seem so, but not for 
the first time. In fact we can count at least 
three such apparent dead ends since the fall 
of the Roman empire. Long, long ago the- 
ology, after having dominated the world for 
centuries, played out in futile debates over 
the same substance or a similar substance, be- 
tween the homoousians and the homoiousians, 
leading Gibbon to laugh about wars over a 
single letter of the alphabet. But then the 
world discovered the Greek philosophers and 
the Revival of Learning followed. 

Three hundred years later scholasticism 
played out in futile debates over how many 
angels could dance on the point of a needle. 
But then Bacon and Descartes came up with 
the scientific method. 

Another three hundred years have passed. 
Perhaps the scientific me tthod is now about to 
play out in futile debates over whether ex- 
istence is continuous or whether Planck’s con- 
stant is proof of a solution of continuity in all 
things. This could mean, of course, that the 
human intellect has touched the extreme limit 
of its power; but so it seemed when theology 
failed, and again when scholasticism failed, yet 
the event proved that each failure was only the 
introduction of a new method more powerful 
and more fruitful than the old. 

By analogy, therefore, the perplexities that 
darken our outlook today, while they could be 
the beginning of eternal night, could just as 
logically be the heralds of a new sunrise of 
which some future Wordsworth will declare, 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
' 


And to be young was very heaven! 
The prudent man provides, as far as he can, 
against all contingencies. Unlike the Weeping 
Philosophers, he does not overlook the possi- 
bility even of good fortune. Therefore, through 
all his days in the limitless field of expanding 
knowledge he seeks ever the new idea; for he 
tells himself that its touch is spray from Ponce 
de Leon’s fountain of eternal youth and in its 
rainbow hues “thou shalt exalt thyself as the 
eagle, and set thy nest among the stars.” 


COME TO THE 
MIDWINTER MEETING 
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Book Talk 


Emily W. Reed 


BOOK TALK, a book-centered panel discussion program, has been 
broadcasting by television throughout central Louisiana for several 
months that there is a library in Rapides Parish, and that its books and 
readers, when combined, produce interesting conversation and ideas. 
At least this is the effect we have been trying to produce, and we have 
reason to believe that to some extent we have been successful. It 
seems to me that our experience is largely interesting in showing what 

can be done with television with no funds, no special staff, no special 

training (though admittedly all these would have been helpful), and 
with a lot of volunteer cooperation. In spite of our unquestionably 
amateur status we know we have had a successful program from the 
standpoint of good entertainment both because of expressed public 
enthusiasm and because the television station, which at first was frankly 
dubious about the popular appeal of anything as “intellectual” as our 
proposal, has not only continued to give us a half hour at a good time 
Sunday evenings, but after the first two and a half months asked us 
to do the program weekly instead of biweekly. 

The program was begun as part of the Rapides Parish Library’s 
celebration of the Louisiana Reading Festival, a state-wide reading 

rogram for adults, but it has continued as public relations for the 
ibrary. To begin with I thought of it in terms of a book discussion 
by a panel made up of three permanent members and a guest chang- 
ing from program to program, the panel to be all men—my purpose 
being to get across the fact that reading is a respectable, pleasant, and 
profitable activity for men. To serve as panel members I called on 
three men whom I had grown to know as well-read and articulate in 
our American Heritage discussion program. At this point the plan for 
the program began to change and grow. Rather than serving as a 
permanent panel these men, with the librarian, have constituted a plan- 
ning and advisory group. This group has planned program procedure, 
made the necessary arrangements with the television station, decided 
on the name of the program, chosen books for discussion, and selected 
panel members and invited them to take part. The function of these 
men in this last activity has been of the utmost importance because, 
with their long residence and wide acquaintance in the community, 
they have known with surety what people would make interesting panel 
members and have been able to secure outstanding local people in that 
capacity. 

Our first concern has been to use books which would provoke con- 
troversy, or at least some difference of opinion. Our next concern, and 
one of equal importance, has been to get panel members who were 
either known to have opposing viewpoints or were likely to provide 
contrast with each other. As the program went along women were 
included as panel members at the insistence of the men in the advisory 
group, and we have recently had two men and two women on the 
panel, whether the librarian, a woman, or one of the men was serving 
as moderator. 

While I am very doubtful whether just any book will provide dis- 
cussion material, we have found that a colorful, alert panel can make 
a lively discussion from something as uncontroversial as local history. 
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Genuinely controversial books on timely sub- 
jects are certainly the easiest type of book to 
handle, however. We have tried to vary the 
subject matter from program to program, and 
also to select books of sufficient worth to justify 
calling so much attention to them . Among the 
titles we have based programs on are: 


Davis. But We Were Born Free. 

Bishop. The Day Lincoln Was Shot. 

Clark. From the Danube to the Yalu. 
Marquand. Sincerely, Willis Wayde. 

Basso. The View from Pompey’s Head. 
Ochsner. Smoking and Cancer. 

Marshall. A Man Called Peter. 

Rice. The Tumult and the Shouting. 
Heard. A Two-Party South? 

Patrick. The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Whittington. Rapides Parish, a History. 
Wertham. Seduction of the Innocent 
Lindbergh. Gift from the Sea. 

Bedford. 
Flesch. 


We have tried a variety of approaches to 
preparing the program. We had just short 
of two weeks in which to get our first pro- 
gram ready; we have never had more time 
and we've sometimes had less. Naturally this 
pressure of time has limited us somewhat in 
choosing the book to be used, and I have 
found myself considering the length of a book 
even more than its suitability in other ways— 
not only because I had to read it but because 
panel members are like ‘ly to be busy people 
also and recoil from too long an assignment. 
Sometime during the week prior to the pro- 
gram we have arranged a meeting of the panel 
in as sociable an atmosphere as possible to 
talk about what issues or points in the book 
seemed interesting to them for discussion. It 
has sometimes been difficult to keep panel 
members from launching into what they intend 
to say on the program at this meeting, espe- 
cially when their reaction to the book has been 
strongly emotional, but they should be pre- 
vented from doing so or by program time they 
feel they are repeating themselves. Such a 
preparatory ae can be of great help to 
the moderator i 1 planning possible direction 
of the ieaabies along lines of genuine inter- 
est to the group. 

Written scripts for panel members have 
been deliberately avoided. We have felt that 
spontaneity depended on having talk spring 
from the interaction of ideas among the group 
as the discussion developed on the program. 
The moderator has prepared duplicate scripts 


The Sudden View. 
Why Johnny Can't Read. 
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for himself and the technical producer in the 
station, largely as a guide for coordinating 
the cameras with cue phrases which we knew 
in advance would be used. These scripts have 
begun with the introduction of panel members, 
then a brief statement telling enough of what 
the book under discussion was about so that 
people in the audience who were 
with it would know in general what we were 
talking about, and then some questions which 
might or might not be used as the discussion 
developed. To satisfy the demands of the 
station that we use some visual aids we have, 
when possible, made slides to fit the station's 
projector of pictures of the author, book 
illustrations, or pictures from magazines which 
might fit with one of the prepared questions. 
We have tended to use these less and less, 
however, as we found that the changing facial 
expressions of panel members seemed to pro- 
vide sufficient visual appeal and variety, and 
that dispensing with the slides made for more 
freedom for the development of good talk. 
We have tried, and succeeded to a large 
extent, to simulate the atmosphere of a living 
room conversation, including the television 
cameras as members of the group. The physi- 
cal arrangement of the panel in the studio has 
helped to get this effect. The panel has been 
seated at two tables set in a V with the 
moderator in the center at the point of the \ 
so that the panel members have been facing 
each other and talking to each other as well 
as the cameras. Microphones have been set 
between each two panel members, with one 
for the moderator, and they have been sensi- 
tive enough so that no one has had to be 
conscious of talking into a microphone. 
The authenticity of good conversation pro- 
duced on the program is witnessed to by the 
fact that almost invariably the panels ‘have 
continued the discussion in progress at the 
end of the program for some little time either 
in the station or over coffee, and have always 
expressed, sometimes with real surprise, how 
much they have enjoyed participation in the 
program. Local talent has proved adequate, 
but we have been fortunate enough to have a 
few distinguished guests from out of town 
for particular programs where their special 
qualifications added a great deal. Tremendous 
public interest was gene rated by the appear- 
ance of Dr. Alton Ochsner of New Orleans 
when we discussed his book on SMOKING 
AND CANCER, and by the appearance to- 
gether on the —— on A TWO-PARTY 
SOUTH? of the National Committeemen from 


unfamiliar 
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Louisiana of the two major parties. 

The station has taken care of such things as 
introductory cards saying “The Ré apides Parish 
Library presents BOOK TALK,” the writing 
of the announcer’s introduction stating that 
the program is presented by station KALB-TV 
in cooperation with the library and _intro- 
ducing the moderator, and the name cards for 
the participants. It has also provided us with 
identifying music played during the opening 
announcement and the close. I was delighted 
with their choice of music from Scheherazade, 
not only because it has lent a seductive note, 
but because I felt her fame as a story-te'ler 
made the association suitable. Except for 
indications on the script of when we wanted 
the camera on panel members during intro- 
ductions or on the book as it was introduced, 
or on certain slides, the technical side of the 
program has been left entirely with the sta- 
tion personnel. They have been so coopera- 
tive throughout that this has been quite 

Since the station is a new one 
have been experimenting as we 
In the beginning they played 
each speaker alone as soon as 
they could pick him up, but lately the 
have varied this by using one of the two 
cameras further back in order to pick up 
several panel members at a time, or by alter- 
nating the cameras from side to side picking 
up two panel members at a time even when 
only one was speaking. 

We have never tried to reach any conclu- 
sions during our allotted time. We have, 
rather, been satisfied to let the discussion de- 
velop as long as time allowed, often having to 
break off in the middle of an argument. The 
almost universal complaint from listeners has 
been that the station just doesn’t give us enough 
time! We feel that this reaction is good for 
it should lead some of the audience to want 
to follow the question further—and it has, as 
demand for the books following the programs 
has shown. Unfortunately we have no statis- 
tics on this demand, but it was noticeable 
throughout the library; the local bookstore 
asked us after our first appearance to give it 
warning of what books we were going to use so 
that they could be ready to meet the demand, 
and librarians from neighboring parishes have 
reported a in their libraries. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the program 
has been the prestige it has given the library 
in its association with an entertaining activity 
on a popular medium participated in by 
people who in themselves were interesting to 


satisfactory. 
they, too, 

went along. 
the camera on 
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a large number of the audience—either be- 
they were well-known as friends or 
because their names or positions were known 
but their faces unfamiliar. For the librarian 
t has been a unique experience to be made 
aware that she was suddenly a known face 
to people who had never set foot in the li- 
brary nor in gatherings where she usually finds 
herself. There has been a warmth in the 
greetings she has had from complete strang- 
ers who stop on the street, in the grocery, 
almost anywhere to speak about the program 
that indicates a response of personal friendli- 
ness which must be good for the library. We 
feel that this may well lead to a feeling of 
friendly familiarity with the library which 
will in turn lead to increased use of its re- 
sources. Time has not permitted any real 
exposition of the content of the books dis- 
cussed nor any profound discussion of the 
ideas in the books, nor have we tried to 
achieve this. We have tried to get the idea 
across that books are interesting to interesting 
people, and that both are to be found in the 
library. This maybe we have done. 
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supervisor, Adult Educa- 
tion Department, Cleve- 
land Public Library and 
Lecturer in Community 
Relations at the Western 
Reserve University School 
of Library Science, is cur- 
rently chairman of the 
ALA Adult Education 
Board. 
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Photographs of Navy high-altitude suit, said 
to closely approach probable future space 
suit design. Diagram shows space ship 
travelling from an orbit around the earth to 
an orbit around the moon for scientific ob- 
servation and return. 


The Shape of Things to Come 


The Story of a Lecture Series 


Fern Long 


Each epoch of history has had its own pervasive and characteristic 
atmosphere. When we say Renaissance we think of the great revival 
of the arts; when we say Age of Enlightenment we think of the ency- 
clopedists and revolutionaries of the eighteenth century; the words 
Industrial Revolution have become synonymous with the nineteenth 
century. 

If anyone were asked today what characterizes our century, and this 
particular middle part of our century, it would not take him long to 
say that we are living in the Age of Technology, a time of scientific 
development whose achievements shatter one’s sense of reality and 
dwarf his imagination. He might go on to say that these very achieve- 
ments have brought mankind to a fateful fork in the path of history, 
one leading to self-destruction, the other to unlimited opportunity. 
Many people, as they contemplate these two possibilities, are both 
worried and bewildered as to what the future may hold in store. 

Until this year, the adult education program of the Cleveland Public 
Library had taken no special cognizance of technical and scientific 
developments since the months immediately following Hiroshima when 
lectures and exhibits called attention to the almost unrealizable fact 
that man had crossed the threshold into a new age—the age which was 
born in the shadow of a mushroom-shaped cloud. 

Sensational new developments in the fields of science and technology 
made the failure to include this phase in the program, seem even more 
than before, a gross omission. Careful thought was given to the ways 
of presenting these areas of new developments and to the media which 
would best not only communicate information, but also stimulate inter- 
est in further reading and investigation. After the joint deliberation 
of the staffs of the Science and Technology Division and the Adult 
Education Department, the rather obvious decision was made to pre- 
sent a series of lectures in those areas in which the most outstanding 
expansion was currently taking place. 

Often the possibility of launching a program depends upon the 
availability of the people who are able—and willing—to carry it 
through. It was because such a person was available, and most 
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generously so, that the project, later named 
The Shape of Things to Come, got under way. 
This was a series of four illustrated talks, fol- 
lowed by questions and discussions on these 
topics: New Frontiers Under the Ocean; Our 
Growing Future with the Peacetime Atom; 
Space Travel—Our Greatest Adventure; Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited—the Unsolved Problems of 
Science. 

The person was Waldemar A. Ayres, Direc- 
tor of Research and New Product Engineering 
at the White Sewing Machine Corporation. A 
fairly recent newcomer to Cleveland, in the 
short time he had lived in the community he 
not only had become well acquainted with its 
civicgand cultural resources, but was making 
his own special contribution to the city’s life. 
That contribution was exactly in the field of 
our current interest: acquainting people with 
the scientific aspects of our time, using to do 
sO, simple language and visual aids. Mr. 
Ayres’ imagination and general intellectual 
equipment were equalled by enthusiasm, gen- 
erosity, resourcefulness and articulateness so 
that, during the weeks of planning he devoted 
himself: not only to the preparation of his lec- 
tures, but to the organization of materials and 
exhibits as well. As this preparation went for- 
ward it soon became apparent that these mate- 
rials and methods had a special interest, in 
some ways as great as the lectures themselves, 
for they were as much of the present and the 
future as were the subjects being presented. 

The printed program, whose cover bore the 
symbols which would be presented, also in- 
cluded the two best books suggested for read- 
ing on each topic before attending the lectures. 

In connection with no other program has so 
much thought been given to collateral reading 
and the preparation of exhibits. The Library's 
public relations staff was in repeated consulta- 
tion both with Mr. Ayres and the divisions in- 
volved in planning and carrying the project 
through. Very early it was brought home to 
the planners that deve lopments associated with 
these topics were so new, so much still in a 
state of flux, that little book material was 
available. In every case, the bibliographies 
prepared for each lecture included a major list- 
ing of magazine articles. 

If this was true of available reading mate- 
rial, it was even more true of visual aids which 
were zealously sought as essential supplements 
to lectures of this type. Only two 16mm. films, 
Marine Life and Report on the Atom, were 
considered suitable for use. Otherwise we 
were faced with the necessity of creating our 
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Mr. Waldemar Ayres discussing a model of 
a three-stage rocket for building a station in 
space. 


own visual aids, and this we did. Slides were 
made from photographs, and although they had 
certain crudities due to “home” production, 
still they were effective and illustrated points 
which could not have been made clear by 
verbal explanation alone. 

This was done for the first two lectures, New 
Frontiers Under the Ocean and Our Growing 
Future with the Peacetime Atom. When atten- 
tion was focussed on the third one, Space 
Travel—Our Greatest Adventure, we turned 
to the books, Exploration of the Moon, by 
Arthur Charles Clarke, and Conquest of the 
Moon, by Willy Ley and others. The beautiful 
imaginative illustrations by Chesley Bonestell, 
Fred Freeman, Rolf Klep and R. A. Smith 
“must be utilized”—and they were. This time 
we used not slides, but the illustrations them- 
selves, with an opaque projector as a mechani- 
cal aid. The effect of the strange, beautifully 
colored pictures cast large upon a large screen, 
was stunning. 

The final lecture, Opportunities Unlimited— 
the Unsolved Problems of Science, really pre- 
sented an extremely difficult problem so far as 
the preparation of visual aids was concerned. 
Again, the availability of a person made possi- 
ble the production of an entirely new set of 
visual materials. This time a young artist on 
the Library Staff, after a series of conferences 
with the speaker, produced drawings from 
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which slides were made, to illustrate areas 
which Mr. Ayres saw as challenges to the sci- 
entists and young people of today and _ to- 
morrow. Television sets with miniature 
screens on which a number of programs may 
be sampled continuously before a selection for 
the big screen is mé ide; devices for taking 
down ‘dictation and printing in English as 
normally spelled; investigations into the possi- 
bilities of reducing man’s need for sleep; tele- 
scopes with group viewing screens in full color, 
three dimensions and adjustable magnification 
up to thousands of times, even capable of see- 
ing in the dark—these are only a few of the 
challe nging unsolved problems which are al- 
ready being considered, and in some cases 
actually worked on in laboratories. Conscious- 
ness of current scientific developments made 
none of Mr. Ayres’ projections seem impossible. 
Two of the most interesting questions ex- 
pressed after the lecture were: 1—how is man, 
in his present state of development, going to 
cope with the pending changes in economic 
and social structure which present and future 
technological developments imply? And 2- 

sensationally increased leisure may be right 
around the corner, and is anything being done 
systematically by educators and others who 


should be thinking about it, to prepare to fill 
life and time which could be a tragically empty 


nothingness? 

Organizing exhibits which were on view be- 
fore each lecture, also presented problems dif- 
ferent from those confronted in connection 
with other programs, largely because of either 
dearth or unavailability of display objects. 
There was something about the entire project 
which sent the imagination rocketing, often 
far beyond realizability. For example, for a 
few exciting hours we thought we might per- 
suade a local department store to lend us a 
two-man submarine for a lobby display in con- 
nection with the first lecture. However, con- 
siderations of weight and bulk very soon 
pricked that bubble. We compromised on a 
very interesting window display of skin-diving 
equipment; a new tool of the atomic age—a 
scintillation counter; and a large exhibit illus- 
trating the extraction of valuable chemical 
materials from the ocean. Accurate and 
blown-up photographs of space suits; devices 
made by high school students for a local Sci- 
ence Fair; materials lent by individuals and 
industrial firms—all of these were placed on dis- 
play in six areas of the Main Library during 
the period when the lecture series was in 
progress. One of these exhibits was in a street 
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window visible to thousands of passe arsby. 

In connection with all projects of this type. 
one of the big questions inevitably is, what of 
the public’s response? Is it extensive and in- 
tensive enough to warrant all the thought, the 
work and the time which have gone into it? 
Attendance averaged approximately 200, and 
interest was high. The lecture and question 
sessions ended at 10 P.M. (thirty minutes be- 
yond usual closing time were allowed) but a 
large number lingered and had to be firmly re- 
minded that lights must be put out, and doors 
locked. The series was held through the 
month of May, a fact which undoubtedly cut 
down on the attendance. However, the balmy 
nights made = spontaneous sessions out 
on the sidewalk in front of the Library, and 
sometimes oun an hour after closing time, 
Mr. Ayres was still answering questions. 

The chief criterion in judging the value of 
any library program is the extent to which it 
serves the citizens who support it. Not only 
the several hundreds of people who heard the 
lectures were served, but also those who 
viewed the exhibits or obtained copies of the 
reading lists. In addition, Mr. Ayres was in- 
vited to speak about the series on both radio 
and television programs. 

Although direct community service is the 
chief objective of any library activity, there are 
other values which attach to the presenting of 
this type of program. For example, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer gave editorial commendation 
to the Library for this imaginative look to the 
present and future of technological develop- 
ment, calling attention to the fact that this 
again was a pioneering effort on the part of the 
Library. 

Certainly the making available of reliable, 
objective information is one of a public library’s 
chief functions. And the library may assume 
an additional responsibility if it will: to take 
the initiative in centering attention upon impor- 
tant dev elopme nts of this strange and wonder- 
ful time in which we live. It is a time when 
things not only happen with bewildering rapid- 
ity, but when people are informed of them 
with a rapidity no less bewildering. The pub- 
lic library, along with other educational agen- 
cies, should create and use every possible 
opportunity to do its share in helping to ac- 
quaint people with the abundant promise of 
the future, and to offset some of the anxieties 
which beset most of us in living today. It was 
with this in mind that the lecture series, Shape 
of Things to Come, was presented by our pub- 
lic library. 
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We Need More— 
and More 


This bookmobile cartoon, which ap- 
peared in the Industrial Press Service for 
November 7, 1955, is a piece of heart- 
ening evidence that the need for more and 
better library service is becoming known 
throughout the nation. The Industrial 
Press Service, published by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, serves more 
than 6,000 weekly newspapers, totaling 
over 25 million readers. It furnishes 
“information on the views, aims, and 
achievements of manufacturers and of 
business.” 

The cartoon is reprinted here as a re- 
minder to trustees and librarians that the 
Library Services Bill is to come before 
Congress during its second session, con- 
vening this month. Trustees and _ li- 
brarians can influence the passage of this 
bill (S. 205, H.R. 2840) by urging the 
support of their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and by seeing to it that ealiie 
citizens do the same—now! A fact sheet 
on the Library Services Bill can be found 
in the ALA Bulletin for November, page 
564. 


INDUSTRIAL PRESS SERVICE 


More Bookmobiles in 1956! 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


Every year the library on 
wheels extends its popularity. 
In 1956 new bookmobiles will 
help to make good reading 
conveniently available to 
more people than ever be- 
fore. More than ever, in 1956, 
Gerstenslager will be “Amer- 


ica's big name in bookmo- 
biles." 
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FULLY GUARANTEED 


* No damage to pages 
© Detailed reproduction 


as low as $85.00 © Copies one or two sides 


Reserve Your Room NOW! 
Dry Copies Automatically — Electronically! No 
chemicals and no dark room needed. Available News from Miami Beach indicates that smart li- 
9", 12" and 18" sizes. brarians are already reserving their rooms for the 
Write for free catalog and information about our Miami Beach Conference. Select your hotel and 
special 5 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


reserve your room now! Use the room reservation 
blank on page 575 of the November ALA Bulletin, 
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At Long Last... 


A Practical Guide 
On Making Your 
Book Selection Policy 


* cites actual experiences 

* quotes existing policy statements 
lists book selection aids 
deals with censorship 
suggests policy principles 


“The libraries of America are and must ever 
remain the homes of free, inquiring minds. To 
them, our citizens . . . must ever be able to turn 
with clear confidence that there they can freely 
seek the whole truth, unwarped by fashion and 
uncompromised by expediency.” 

—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


“|. . written policy statements, where they exist, 


have become invaluable tools for sharpening the 
individual library’s objections and for interpreting 
its role in the support of the basic principle of 
the freedom to read.” 
—Introduction. Book Selection: 
Proceedings of a Work Conference 


ORDER NOW AT $2.50 
The PLD Reporter, No. 4, “Book Selection: 
Proceedings of a Work Conference.” 


A series order for all issues of The 
PLD Reporter may be entered. In- 
quire for prices. 
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Awards and Citations to be made 
at the Miami Beach Conference 


1956 ALA Awards and Citations 
Robert E. Scudder 


Chairman, ALA Board on Awards 


The Board on Awards of the American Library Association presents 
the following list of awards and citations to be made at the 75th annual 
ALA Conference in Miami Beach, June 17th to 23rd, 1956. The 
Board urges all library associations and ALA members to assist in the 
selection ‘of outstanding librarians worthy of these national honors by 
sending nominations to the persons indicated below well in advance 
of the announced deadlines. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 1952 by the Forest Press, 
Incorporated, is awarded annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a high order, particularly 
in those fields in which Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cataloging and classification and 
the tools and techniques of librarianship. 

The Letter Librarian Award, establishe d in 1946, consists of $100 
and a special certificate. It is awarded annually to a librarian who, in 
the line of duty, contributes most to emphasize the human qualities 
of service in librarianship. The Letter Library Award, consisting also 
of $100 and a special certificate given annually since 1947, is awarded 
to a library for distinguished contribution to the development of an 
enlightened public opinion on an issue of current or continuing im- 
portance. Mrs. Ada McCormick, the donor of these two awards, 
editor of the magazine Letter. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award, consisting of $500 and a special 
certificate, has been presented annually by Joseph W. Lippincott 
since 1937 as an award for distinguished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to include outstanding participation in the 
activities of professional library associations, notable published pro- 
fessional writing, or other significant activity on behalf of the profes- 
sion and its aims. 

Nominations for these four awards with a statement of qualifications 
and reasons for the choice should be sent to.the chairman of the ALA 
Board on Awards, Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. The deadline for nomi- 
nations for each of these awards is April 1st, 1956. 

The annual Grolier Society Award, established in 1953 and con- 
sisting of $500 and a special certificate, is given in recognition of the 
achievements of a librarian in a community or school who has made 
an unusual contribution to the stimulation and guidance of reading 
by children and young people. The nominee must be a salaried 
librarian who spends the major part of his time in work with children 
and young people. The award may be given for contributions made 
either over a period of years or for one contribution of lasting value. 
Nominations must be accompanied by five copies of a statement of 
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achievement pre p ared by the nominating group 
or individual and should be sent directly to the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Grolier 
Society Award, Rosemary Livsey, Director, De- 
partmer.t of Work with Children, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California, Let- 
ters in support of the nominations will be ac- 
cepted also. The deadline for entries is March 
15, 1956. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for 
advanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people was established by 
the E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 and first 
awarded in 1953. It consists of a fellowship 
amounting to $1000 and is open to a librarian 
working with children or young people through 
a public library, a school library, or an institu- 
tion library. The award is designed to give 
the recipient an opportunity for formal or in- 
formal study of some aspect of the field that 
will be beneficial both to the person and to li- 
brary service. To be eligible for the award, a 
librarian must be a library school graduate and 
must have had at least three years of successful 
professional experience in libraries serving chil- 
dren or youth. Librarians interested in the 
award are asked to submit a statement of the 


study or project for which the award is re- 
quested and evidence that they are qualified 


to undertake the work. Prospective — ants 
should write to the chairman of the E. P. Dut- 
ton-John Macrae Award Cxeuadiien, Nancy 
Jane Day, Supervisor of Library Services, Sti ite 
Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Applications must be submitted by 
April 15, 1956. 

Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of 
the nation will be cited by ALA at the Miami 
Beach Conference. Trustee Citations are 
limited to trustees in actual service during at 
least a part of the calendar year preceding “the 
1956 ALA Conference. Equal consideration is 
given to the service records of trustees of both 
large and small libraries. The jury will be in- 
terested in the state and national activities of 
the candidates as well as their contributions to 
the local library. Recommendations must be 
accompanied by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievements and may be submitted by any 
library board, any individual libr: ry trustee, a 
state library association, a state trustee organi- 
zation, a state library extension agency, or by 
the Trustee Section of the ALA Public Li- 
braries Division. Nominations for the 1956 
awards must be mailed to the ALA Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois or to the chairman, Eleanor 
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Plain, Librarian, Aurora Public Library, Aurora, 
Illinois, not later than March 15, 1956. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
established in 1943, are given by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, in a contest sponsored jointly 
with the ALA Public Relations Committee, for 
outstanding library publicity, based on scrap- 
books submitted to show a cross-section of the 
year’s publicity in various types of libraries 
Every library is eligible. Full information ond 
entry blanks are available from Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
New York, or from ALA Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Entry 
blanks must be in by April 1, 1956, but the 
comple sted scrapbooks are not due until April 
15, 1956. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, established in 
1950 by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, is awarded annually to a li- 
brarian who has made a distinguished contri- 
bution to librarianship through cataloging and 
classification. It may have been through pub- 
lication of signific ant professional literature, 
participation in professional cataloging associa- 
tions, or valuable contributions to practice in 
individual libraries. The nominees must be 
members of DCC to be eligible but may be 
nominated by any librarian or ALA member. 
All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which the recommendation 
is based, not later than February 1, 1956, to 
the chairman of the DCC Committee on Award 
of the Margaret Mann Citation, Mary Darrah 
Herrick, Associate Librarian, the Chenery Li- 
brary, Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts, 725 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners 
for 1955 will be announced by the Children’s 
Library Association on March 5, 1956 in the 
New York office of Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
who established and endowed the awards. 
The Newbery medal, awarded annually since 
1922, will be presented to the author of the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children published during the 
year 1955. The Caldecott medal, first awarded 
in 1938, will be presented to the illustrator of 
the most distinguished American picture book 
for children. Nominations for the 1955 awards, 
which were due December 10, 1955, have been 
by librarians to the Newbery-Caldecott 
Award Committee composed of twenty-two 
children’s and school librarians; chairman, 
Marian C. Young, Chief, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
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ALA Midwinter Meeting 1956 


Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


(Room assignments will be given in Official Program) 


Date 


Tuesday 
5 
Jan. 31 


Morning 10:00-12:00 


ACRL Pure & Applied 


Science Sect. 


Pub. Ls. Div. 


Wednesday 


Feb. 1 


Thursday 
Feb. 2 


Friday 
Feb. 3 


JANUARY, 


Sch. L, Supvs., City 


& County 


Child. & Y. P. Div. 


Federal Relations Comm. 


& State Presidents, 
Agency Dirs., & Co- 
ordinators 


Pub. Ls. Div. Reference 


Sect. 


COUNCIL 


Audio-Visual R. T. 
L. Educ. Div. 


1956 


Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 


ACRL, Coll. & Univ. Ls. 
Sects. Jt. Meeting 


L. Assn. Officers 
Workshop 

L. Work as Career Jt. Exhibits R. T. 

Comm. 


| Jr. Members R. T. 


Nat. Assn. State Ls. 
Religious Bks. R. T. | L. Periodicals R. T. 


COUNCIL | ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect. 
| Cat, & Class Div. 


| Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. COUNCIL 


| ACRL Reference Lns. 
Sect.—PLD Ref. Sect. 
Jt. Meeting 


| 
Pub. Ls. Div. L. Exten. 
Sect. 


Staff Organizations 
:-— - 


ACRL Teacher Train. 
Inst. Ls. Sect. 


Hospital Ls. Div. 





L. Community Project 





ALA Midwinter 


Tentative 


General Meetings 
ALA Council 


(Meetings open to all ALA members) 


Wednesday, February 1, 2:30 p.m., Thursday, 
February 2, 10:00 a.m. and 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, John S. Richards, president 

Nominating Committee report—Helen M. Harris, 
chairman 

Finance Committee report—Roger H. McDonough, 
chairman 

Council Steering Committee on Implementation of 
the Management Survey—Lucile M. Morsch, 
chairman 


Presidential reports 


ALA—John S. Richards, president 
ALA Divisions: 
American Association of School Librarians 
Mrs, Dilla W. MacBean, president 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries—Robert Vosper, president 
Division of Cataloging and Classification 
Evelyn M. Hensel, president 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People—Maxine LaBounty, president 
Hospital Libraries Division—Mrs. Suzanne Mc- 
Laurin Connell, president 
Library Education Division—Richard B. 
lock, president 
Public Libraries 
doe, president 


Sea- 


Division—Mildred W. San- 


Notable Books—1955—Public Libraries Division 


Notable Books Council 

Association of Young People’s Librarians Compila- 
tion of 1955 Adult Books Recommended for 
Young People 

Committee on Boards and Committees report 
L. Quincy Mumford, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report—Don- 
ald W. Kohlstedt, chairman 

Awards Board report—Robert E. Scudder, chairman 

Council Study Committee on the Religious Books 
Round Table—Arthur W. Swann, chairman 

Report on International Congress of Libraries and 
Documentation Centres, Brussels, September, 
1955—Douglas W. Bryant, ALA delegate 

Board on Acquisition of Library Materials report 
Edwin E. Williams, chairman 
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Meeting 1956 


Program 


Group Meetings 


American Association of 
School Librarians 


President, Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Route 2, Stone 
Lake, Wis.; executive secretary, Mary Helen 
Mahar, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


9 9 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 
State Assembly reports 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


President, Robert Vosper, University of Kansas 
Library, Lawrence; executive sec retary, Arthur 
.. Hamlin, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, January 31, 9:30 p.m. 


Division business meeting 
Treasurer's report 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, James H. Richards, Jr., Carleton Col- 
lege Library, Northfield, Minn.; secretary, Bar- 
bara Hubbard, Mount Holyoke College Library, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Tuesday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with University Libraries Section 

Presiding, James H. Richards, chairman College 
Libraries Section 

Report on the United States Steel Foundation grant 
and implications of the anticipated expansion of 
this activity—Robert Vosper, University of Kan- 
sas Library, Lawrence 

Report of special ACRL committee to draft 
an exploratory statement of field of interest for 
Council Steering Committee on Implementation 
of the Management Survey recommendations 
Robert W. Severance, Army Library, Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C., chairman 

Report to ACRL of the Council Steering Com- 
mittee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey recommendations—Lucile M. Morsch, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., chair- 
man 

University Libraries Section business meeting 

College Libraries Section business meeting 

Followed by Division business meeting at 9:30 p.m. 
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Junior CoLiLece Lipraries SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. Thelma V. Taylor, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College Library, Wilmington, 
Calif.; secretary, Orlin C. Spicer, Morton High 
School and Junior College Libraries, Cicero, II]. 


Wednesday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Problems in Evaluating College Libraries— 
Manning M. Pattillo, North Central Association 

Reports of Committees 

Business meeting 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Donald A. Woods, State College Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Katherine 
Walker, Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
Library, De Kalb, Ill. 


> 


Friday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Report of Committee on Bibliographic Research— 
E. Walfred Erickson, State Normal College Li- 
brary, Ypsilanti, Mich., chairman 

Report of Committee on Standards—Roscoe F. 
Schaupp, Booth Library, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, IIl., chairman 

Collecting and organization of sponsored materials 
for the classroom—Dr. Lenore Netzer, State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Business meeting 


PurE AND APPLIED SCIENCE SECTION 


Chairman, William S. Budington, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Mrs. Mildred 
K. Heatwole, Applied Physics Laboratory Li- 
brary, Johns Hopkins University, Silver Springs, 
Md. 

Tuesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Conference on Science Documents 

Report on meeting of the International Congress 
of Libraries and Documentation Centres: 

Agricultural Aspects—Foster E. Mohrhardt, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, 
D.C. 

Engineering and Scientific Aspects—Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Crosland, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Library, Atlanta 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Thomas S. Shaw, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; secretary, Janet White, Gen- 
eral Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m, 


Joint meeting with the Public Libraries Division 
Reference Section 

Co-chairmen: Dorothy S. Truesdale, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y.; and Thomas S. Shaw 

Proposed Reference Council—a discussion 

Business meeting of ACRL Section 
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=! ain’t never had 
nothing that wasn’t 
mine by rights.’’ 


HE YANKEE who made that boast 

could carve out his own living on 
his own land and look to no man else 
to satisfy his needs. In our age of 
technological specialization, there is 
no such complete individual self- 
sufficiency. Yet in any age, having the 
basic things we need “by rights” is 
an essential element of human dignity 
and independence. How can we pro- 
tect it in our interdependent society? 
What part should the government 
play? 
Out of his long career of public ser- 
vice, A. DELAFIELD SMITH has distilled 
a new philosophy of social and legal 
responsibility to the individual. Re- 
viewing the history and present pro- 
cedures in our education, health and 
social welfare programs, he shows 
where our present practices fail to 
meet today’s requirements—and what 
we can do to develop an intelligent, 
realistic program for the future. 


The 
Right 
to Life 


By A. DELAFIELD SMITH 


Assistant General Counsel, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 


$3.50 at bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





STEEL LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


Wes - 


WRITE 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 


FREE ESTIMATES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIV. OF ROYAL METAL MFG., CO. 


465 Struthers Street 


LIBRARIES SECTION 


Edward B. Stanford, University of 
Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis; secre tary, Miss 
Roy Land, University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville 


UNIVERSITY 


Chairman, 


Tuesday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with College Libraries Section 
For program see College Libraries Section 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, Evelyn M. Hensel, Pennsylvania State 
University Library, University Park, Pa.; 
tive secretary, Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 


execu- 


Wednesday, February 1, 8:30 p.m 
Business meeting 
Establishment of a Special Committee on Biblio- 
graphic Control of Audio-Visual Materials 
Establishment of a standing Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Latin American Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers 
Discussion of the DCC Field of Interest Statement 


Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People 


President, Maxine LaBounty, District of Columbia 
Public Library, Washington, D.C.; executive sec- 
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retary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St.., 
Chicago 


Wednesday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

DLCYP, CLA and AYPL in the Reorganization of 
ALA—Margaret C. Scoggin, New York Public 
Library, vice-president, DLCYP and chairman 
DLCYP Reorganization Committee; Maxine La- 
Bounty; Alice Louise LeFevre, Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, past president DLCYP; 
Frances M. Grim, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman, AYPL; Jane A, Ellstrom, Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio, vice-chairman, AYPL; 
Jane Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio, 
chairman, CLA; Marian C. Young, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich., vice-chairman, CLA. 


Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Mrs. Suzanne M. Connell, V. A. Hos- 
pital Library, Lake City, Fla.; secretary, Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf, Nurses Library, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago 


Friday, Fe bruary 3, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Film showing—“The Winged Bequest” 


Library Association Officers Workshop 


Chairman, Ralph A. Van Handel, Public Library, 
Ind. 


Gary 


2 > 


Tuesday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


How Can We Establish Closer Relationships Be 
tween ALA and its State Chapters—a panel dis- 
cussion 

Moderator: John Mackenzie Cory, Circulation De- 
partment, New York Public Library, New York, 
N.Y. 


Panel members: to be announced 


Library-Community Project 


Chairman, Ruth Warncke, project director, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 
3, 2:30 


Friday, February p.m 


Library-Community Project’s Consultant Service 
disc ussion 
Speakers to be announced 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


Chairman, Karl Brown, 430 E. 63rd St., New 


York, N.Y. 


Tuesday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Methods of Printing and Duplicating Library Pe- 
riodicals—Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 


Principles of Format and Page Layout for Library 
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Periodicals—Roy Alexander, editor, Specialty 
Salesman Magazine 

Report on the Directory of Library Periodicals 
Phillips Temple, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Treasurer's report—Elaine Von Oesen, State Li- 
brary Commission, Raleigh, N.C. 

Nominating Committee report 


The Round Table is sponsoring an exhibit of library 
periodicals during the Midwinter Meeting. 


Library Work as a Career, 
Joint Committee 
Chairman, John F. Harvey, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Tuesday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Plans for a Manual for Library Recruiters—John F. 
Harvey k 

Plan for a National Library Career Week—Marion 
T. Bingham, Public Library, Boise, Idaho. 

Leaflet on Librarianship for Parents—Dorothy 
Shoemaker, Public Library, Kitchener, Ont., Can. 

Leaflet on Librarianship for Vocational Counselors 

Sister Norberta, Marywood College, Scranton, 

Pa. 

Directory of Library Science Scholarships—Alice 
Ruf, School of Library Science, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


THE SORBONNE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


2ND ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE SCHOOL OF FIELD 
STUDIES IN EUROPEAN 
ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, 
AND MUSEUMS 


ITALY ENGLAND’ FRANCE 


Inclusive price of $750.00 includes the three 
countries, Italy, England and France, transporta- 
tion, lodgings, excursions, studies, teas, plus 
transatlantic round trip (tourist class) on luxury 
liners of the French Line, U.S. Line, Cunard 


The APGA Exhibit—Mrs. Mary E. Shaw, Public Li- 
brary, Falls Church, Va. 
Report of Committee to Study the Status of the 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career 
Katharine Hyatt, 5th U. S. Army Headquarters, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Plans for the Miami Beach meeting—Hazel M. De- 
Meyer, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo. 


National Association of 
State Libraries 


President, Walter T. Brahm, State Library, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; secretary, Helene H. Rogers, State 


Library, Springfield, Til. 


Tuesday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Future of NASL and its Relation to ALA: Oppor- 
tunity presented by ALA Management Survey 
and subsequent ALA reorganization 

Tentative report of NASL committee—Harold F. 
Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Ind., chair- 
man 

Discussion 


Tentative report of special NASL committee on 
State Libraries and Public Library Standards— 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman 


Attending a lecture-seminar at Chaucer House of the 
Library Association of Great Britain. Mr. B. I. Palmer, 
Education Officer of the Association, spoke on professional 
training and qualifications. 1. to r., Miss Orpha Hudson 
(Oregon), Mrs. Irene Sigler (Oregon), Miss Dorothy Harris 
(Swarthmore College), Miss Muriel Toppan (Harvard), Mrs. 
L. P. Brown (Buffalo), and Miss Adelaide Lockhart (Yale). 
Partially hidden is Miss B. Lentz of Washington. 


Line, ete. Apply early for preferred sailings on these lines. SPRING SESSION PLANNED FOR MAY, 


SUMMER SESSION IN JULY. 


This program is open to all members of Library Staffs, Museums, Archives, and related fields as well 
as to members of the teaching profession. Friends and relatives may accompany as non-academic partici- 
pants. The 6 units of graduate credit issued only to those holding a B.A. or a B.S. degree in History, 


English, Library Science, or Journalism. 


Inquire by letter only, at: SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES, Box 1405 Beverly Hills, Calif. (General 
Offices: 449 South La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif.). 
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MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


A HANDBOOK 
by 
LEADING AUTHORITIES IN EACH PHASE OF THE SUBJECT 


CONTENTS 


20 Chapters 


The Development of Photogrammetry 

Elements of Photogrammetric Optics 

Cameras—3 Parts—Aerial Cameras and Acces- 
sories, Field Calibration and Shutters 

Aerial Photography 

Photographic Materials and Laboratory 
niques 

Basic Mathematics of Photogrammetry 

Field Surveys for Photogrammetry 

Radial Triangulation 

Rectification 

Preparation of Aerial Mosaics 


Tec h- 


$7.50 to members only 


Over 300 Illustrations 


PUBLISHED BY 


876 pages 


Elements of Stereoscopy 

Photographic Interpretation for Civil Purposes 

Map Compilation with the Stereometer-type 
Instrument 

Photogrammetric Plotting Instruments 

The Operation of the Multiplex 

Mapping from Oblique Photographs 

Planning for Photogrammetric Mapping 

Education and Training 

Definitions of Terms Used in Photogrammetry 

Reading Reference List 


Price $12.50 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
1000 llth St., N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Public Library Statistics—should state library agen- 
cies be responsible for the collection? 

Following the meeting the NASL Executive Board 
will meet 


Public Libraries Division 
President, Mildred W. Sandoe, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; executive secretary, S. Janice Kee, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


The Proposed Public Libraries Association—a dis- 
cussion 

Leader: Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., chairman PLD Organization Com- 
mittee 


LipRARY EXTENSION SECTION 
President, Verna Nistendirk, Boonslick Regional 
Library, Sedalia, Mo.; secretary, Elizabeth B. 
Hage, Scott County Library, Eldridge, Iowa 
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Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Progress reports from committees 


Discussion on Status of LES in plans for reorgani- 
zation 
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REFERENCE SECTION 


Chairman, Dorothy S. Truesdale, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; secretary, Margaret L. Jacobs, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Wednesday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Program to be announced 


Thursday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with ACRL Reference Librarians 
Section 


For program see ACRL Reference Librarians Sec- 
tion 
School ome Supervisors, 
City and County 


Chairman, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
School Libraries, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Sara 
Jaffarian, Public School Libraries, Greensboro 
N.C. 

Tuesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 

Business meeting. 

Plans for participation in AASA and ASCD Con- 
ferences 
Plans for program at ALA Conference, Miami 
Beach 
Discussion of special and common problems 
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Midwinter Notes 


Registration 


\ registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
All persons attending the meetings are expected to 
register there. The registration fee is $2 daily or 
$5 for the entire meeting. Evidence of registration 
will be required for attendance at meetings. 


Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning meetings involving meals or any 
catering service, and requiring a private room, 
must first obtain a room assignment from ALA 
Headquarters. After a room has been assigned, 
arrangements for menu, price, and service must be 
made through Mr. Carl Smith, catering manager at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Minimum prices for group 
rooms are per person: 

Breakfast, $2.02, including tax and gratuity 

Luncheon, $2.88, including tax and gratuity 

Dinner, $4.60, including tax and gratuity. 


meals in private 


Alumni Meetings 


The University of Illinois Library School will 
hold a rece ption on Thursday, F ebruary 2, at 
4:30 p.m. Mrs. Thelma C. Bird, State Teachers 


College Library, Terre Haute, Ind., is in charge of 
arrangements. 

The University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School will have a reception on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, at 5:00 p.m. Miss Barbara P: ayne, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation Library, 939 E. 


57th St., Chicago, is in charge of arrangements. 


Library Periodicals Display 

During the Midwinter Meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, there will be on display a collection 
of about 120 library periodic ‘als from all over the 
country. The displ: iy is sponsored by the Library 
Periodicals Round Table and will enable librarians 
to read and inspect issues of a wide variety of 
library periodicals sponsored by state agencies, 
state, regional and national library associations, and 
md ny individual libraries. 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be lo- 
cated in the West Lounge of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Helen T. Geer and Katherine Mohler 
of the Headquarters Library will be in charge. 
New professional literature, including pictures, 
plans and slides of new library buildings, will be 
on display. 


Another new major library 


The MONTCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Montclair, N.J 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
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equipped with quality 
STANDARD WOOD furniture 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
47 West 63 St., New York 23 
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For Your Information 


All items listed are in the Headquarters 
Library and are available for loan 


As the Library Services Bill is reintroduced in 
the Second Session of the 84th Congress this 
month, you will want to read again Marie Loizeaux’ 
excellent coverage of the last session’s hearings, 
“The Library Services Bill in the Making,” in the 
September Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The proceedings of the twentieth annual con- 
ference of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago held last summer on the theme 
“The Future of the Book” are included in the 
Library Quarterly for October. The papers are well 
na reading. Also in this issue is the list of 

Graduate Theses Accepted by Library Schools in 
the United States, 1954-55, pre pared by Leon 
Carnovsky. 

Reference Books for Iowa Schools and Libraries, 
a list recommended by the Reference Books Com- 
mittee of the Iowa Library Association for the 
State Department of Public Instruction, will be of 
use to many librarians. 

Children’s and school librarians will want to 
see Once Upon a Time, a pamphlet for 
storytellers, prepared by the Picture Book Com- 
mittee of the Children’s and Young People’s Sec- 
tion of the New York Library Association. Avail- 
able for 25 cents from Anne Izard, New York 
Public Library. 

Those interested in helping organize 
libraries will want to see a practical handbook, en- 
titled How to Build a Church Library. It is one 
of the best that we have seen. Available for $1.00 
from Bethany Press, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
such as 


new 


chur¢ h 


Those seeking audio-visual materials, 
16mm films, slides, filmstrips, recordings and ex- 
hibit materials, will be interested in Audio-Visual 
Resources, compiled by the Adult Education Di- 
vision of the Oakland (Cal.) Public Library. 

The La Porte (Ind.) Public Library Staff has 
been reviewing its services and the use made of 
these by the public as well as a survey of its build- 
ing and needs. The Librarian, George Curtis, has 
issued two reports covering the information gained. 

The syllabi used for the home study courses in 
Reference and Book Selection in the School Li- 
brary, at Kansas State College, Manhattan, include 
much helpful information. Library school teachers 
as well as others will be interested in seeing these 

School librarians will want to see the procee dings 
of the Workshop on School Library Problems, he Id 
at the University of Nevada, June, 1955. Practical 
information on book selection, displays, publicity, 
story telling, and the evaluation of school library 
services is included. 

If you are working on a staff or procedure 
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Headquarters Librarian 


manual, you will want to see the Staff Manual of 
the St. Louis Public Library, which is arranged 
alphabetically by subjects. 

A few new handbooks for college and university 
students have come from the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles (“Know Your Library”), Bos- 
ton University College of Liberal Arts (“Chenery 
Library Handbook”) University of California at 
Davis (“Using Your Library”), Colorado A & M 
College (“Tips on Using the Library”) and Kansas 
Wesley: in University “Student Guide to the Me- 
morial Library’). 

The newest challenge to librarians in the field 
of adult education is to help local corporations in 
re-educating their business executives. Don Sei- 
well’s remarks at the ALA Conference in Phila- 
delphia on “Back to School for Executives,” and 
his list of books used at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s 1955 Institute of Humanistic Studies for 
Executives are well worth reading in the Library 
Journal for November 1 

Equipment and space requirements for audio 
visual materials are clearly described in Audio- 
Visual Centers in Colleges and Universities, 
by the Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Price: $1.50.) 

Irving Lieberman’s report of Audio-Visual In 
struction in Library inate: which 
itself with the general content and organization of 
audio-visual instruction with some mention of spe- 
academic, public and school 
for $2.00 from Colum- 
2960 Broadway, New 


issued 


concerns 


cific requirements in 
library services, is available 
bia University Bookstore, 
York 27. 

School librarians will be interested in The Library 
in High School Teaching by Martin Rossoff, pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. (Price $2.00.) 

The second edition of Manual for Student Library 
Assistants, is now available from Eunice Keen, Li- 
brarian, Lakeland High School Library, Lakeland, 
Florida. 

The Library Binding Institute, 10 State St., Bos- 
ton 9, Mass., has given us a set of 2” x 2” slides, 
showing how to bind a book. (Available also from 
the Institute.) 

A new survey to come across our desk is that of 
the Barnard College Library in New York City, 
prepared by Maurice Tauber, Professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 

Have you ever wondered about the 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, which has 
called “a palace of pleasure as well as a court 
of appeals”? John D. Marshall tells us about 
“John Bartlett and His Quotation Book” in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for November. 


author of 
been 
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Book Charging 
for the 
Progressive Library 


GA ? LORD There's less fatigue, lost time, waste motion and error when 


you use the simpler, faster, accurate Gaylord Book- 
Charging Machine. 
electric-automatic 


Handle increased circulation in less time with less staff 
and with “‘reserves’’ under complete control. 


book-charger Join the growing list of libraries enjoying the economy 


and benefits of automatic book charging. You'll be glad 
you did. 


Our Charging Machine Brochure contains com- 
plete information. Write for your copy today. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY 
PTTTttT ts SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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In the Mil 


This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


of us were concerned with 
securing the participation of librarians in the 
forthcoming White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, and getting the problems of libraries, school 
libraries in particular, on the agenda of the 
conference discussions. . Letters supporting these 
efforts went out from this office to all the directors 
of state library agencies and to the presidents of 
state and regional associations. Similar letters were 
sent by the American Association of School Li- 
brarians to all the chief state school officers and 
to the state school library supervisors. Both this 
office and the ALA Washington Office worked 
with the White House Conference staff to keep 
before them the potential contribution of libraries 
and the interest of librarians in the education of 
our citizens 


A year ago many 


Many librarians and lay people worked at the 
state and local level to make clear the role of li- 
braries, particularly school libraries, in the Ameri- 
can educational picture. It is apparent from the 
reports we received in this office that a considerable 
measure of success was achieved in this regard 
at the state level. A good many librarians did 
take part in the state conferences, and eight librar- 
ians were invited to attend the nation: nal White 
House Conference in Washington. President 
Richards was asked to represent ALA, but since 
he found this impossible, he designated Nancy Jane 
Day, Supervisor of Library Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, South Carolina, as 
the official ALA Representative. Miss Day is 
immediate past president of AASL, and had 
worked very closely with that division and with 
the staff of the WHCE on securing the presenta- 
tion of school library problems on the conference 
agenda. Reports which we had from various states 
indicated that the following librarians had also 
been invited to attend the national conference 
in Washington: 


Official Representative of AASL—Mrs. Dilla Mac- 
Bean, Route 2, Stone Lake, Wis., AASL President; 
California—Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, Librarian, 
State Library, Sacramento; Indiana—Esther Thorn- 
ton, Indianapolis Public Library, President of In- 
diana Library Association; Minnesota—W ayne Bas- 
sett, Nobles County Library, Worthington, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Malone, Windom (Trustee); New 
Jersey—Mary V. Gaver, Rutgers University Ceale- 
ate School of Library Service, New Brunswick, 
Past-President of New Jersey Library Association; 
New Mexico—Mrs. Aaron Margulis, former chil- 
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Associate Executive Secretary 


Chairman of the Reading and 
the PTA; New York 
State Library, Albany 


librarian, 
Committee of 
Librarian, 


dren’s 
Library 
Charles Gosnell, 


All of us followed the newspaper ac- 
counts of the conference with interest, and “a 
ably by now you have had first hand 
re ports from the people in your state who were 
present. The official re ports will be available 
eventually, and the Bulletin hopes to have an in- 


terpretative article by Miss Day in an early issue. 


have 


some of 


In the meantime, we have a few highlights par- 
ticularly interesting to librarians, from the 
releases sent to us by Julia Bennett. These 
tain three very specific references to libraries and 
library services. In the report of the group dis- 
cussing Topic III, “What are our School Building 
Needs,” there are the following statements under 
the heading “Basic and Desirable Facilities—Basic 
and desirable facilities for an elementary school 

Desirable, but not mandatory, facilities should 
include special service rooms, library and visual 
aid facilities Basic facilities for secondary 
schools library and textbook rooms.” Miss 
Bennett reports that a final report will include 
a minority report which lists library facilities as 
mé andatory for elementary schools also. 


press 
con- 


The report of the group discussing Topic IV, 
“How Can We Get Enough Teachers and 
Keep Them?” had the statement, “It is further rec- 
ommended that there be . provision and more 
effective use of . . . library, and teaching materials, 
including visual aids, sound films, and television.” 


The group discussing Topic VI, “How Can We 
Obtain a Continuing Public Interest in Educa- 
tion?” made several “Recommendations which may 
prove helpful in encouraging continuing interest 
in education at local, State and National levels 
include: . Encourage cooperative relé ationship 
between the ‘school and public libraries.” 


Good 


From these reports it seems that libraries, on 
the whole, received good consideration at the con- 
ference. What happens in the future depends, in 
large part, on ourselves. The state and national 
conferences have given us an opportunity to tell 
our story, in some instances, in places and to people 
whom we had not reached before. We must cap- 
italize on this increased interest on the part of 
people all over the United States to keep before 
them the needs of libraries and their importance 
in the education of our people. 


Chairman, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Cormittees 
are invited to send to this column any news of 
the activities of their unit. 
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The completely revised 
and enlarged edition of the 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK OF 


Medical 
library 
practice 


with a bibliography 

of the reference works and _ histories 
in medicine and the allied sciences 
630 pages, $10.00 


edited by Janet Doe, Librarian, New 
York Academy of Medicine and Mary 
Louise Marshall, Librarian, Tulane 
University School of Medicine 


Completely revised in accordance with 
the many changes in the medical and li- 
brary fields, this new Handbook is a 
guide to the collection, organization, and 
care of medical literature and to the 
chief reference works and histories in 
medicine and its allied fields. Emphasiz- 
ing the differences between general and 
medical libraries it provides basic infor- 
mation for the new medical librarian and 
new ideas and helps for the veteran. 


The annotated Bibliography of 1965 en- 
tries lists the chief reference works and 
histories in medicine and its allied fields. 
It will be of continuing value to all users 
of medical literature—librarians, physi- 
cians, scientists, and students. 


American Library Association 
50 £. Huron St. ¢ Chicago 


Tell Them You Saw Their 


AYVNadsd NI AQVIAA 


CONTENTS 


¢ Medical libraries. Marion F. Dondale.- 
Types of libraries. Differences between 
medical and general libraries. Library’ 
standards. 


¢ The Medical Library Association. 
Bertha B. Hallam. Origin. Organization. 
Program. 


¢ The medical librarian. William D. 
Postell. Formal medical library education. 
Certification. Professional avocations. 
Qualifications and salaries. 

e Administration. Mildred Jordan. Or- 
ganizing. Budgeting. Planning the library. 
e Acquisition and preservation. I[sa- 
belle T. Anderson. Budget. Periodicals 
and serials. Textbooks and monographs. 
Government documents. Reports of inter- 
national congresses. Organizational pub- 
lications. Exchanges. Gifts. Book repair, 
binding, and preservation, 

e Classification. M. Irene Jones. Gen- 
eral classification systems. Medical classi- 
fication systems. Special medical classifica- 
tions. Serials and miscellaneous material. 
¢ Cataloging. Wilma Troxel. Descriptive 
cataloging: Main entries; added entries; 
types of material; arrangement of catalog; 
bibliographic aids. Subject cataloging: 
Subject headings; subject authority lists. 
e Non-book materials. Eleanor Fair. 
Pamphlets, reprints. Picture files. Maps, 
charts, and posters, Exhibits. 

¢ Photoduplication. Mildred D. Walter. 
Photostats. Microfilms. Microcards. Mo- 
tion pictures. Television. Facsimile trans- 
fer. Lantern slides. Photographs. 

e Public relations. Mildred R. Crowe. 
Planning and carrying out a public rela- 
tions program. Teaching the use of the 
library. Techniques. 

¢ Reference and bibliographic service. 
Eileen R. Cunningham and Mary E. Grin- 
nell. Clientele. Scope and organization of 
reference service. Medical reference 
works, Answering reference questions. 

e Rare books and the history of medi- 
cine. Gertrude L. Annan. The rare book 
collection. The reference collection. Book 
selection. Cataloging. Catalog cards. Sup- 
plementary lists. Classification. Physical 
care. Reference work. Useful historical 
works, Journals on the history of medicine. 
Exhibits. 

e A bibliography of the reference 
works and histories in medicine and 
the allied sciences. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Gertrude L. Annan, and Mary E. 
Grinnell. 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


DUST-RESISTANT RECORDS are claimed a 
possibility by use of the Atomic Jewel, 
active device which clips on the tone arm of any 
record player. Weighing less than 1/50th of an 
ounce the Atomic Jewel is a tiny ball of plastic 
containing a small amount of radioactive material, 
which ionizes the air at the record surface, neutral- 
izing the electric charges. Robins Industries Corp., 
41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


a radio- 


MAGAZINES, 
literature attention 
played in the new Visi-Rack. Transparent plexi- 
glas fronts permit complete visibility of the entire 
cover; the plexiglas facings are removable for easy 
cleaning, and will not warp, crack, or discolor. 
Other construction features include tilt-back de- 
sign, a twin-door cabinet base for back numbers, 
and ball bearing casters for easy portability. Con- 
structed of heavy gauge, all-we ‘Ided steel, the Visi- 
Rack sells for $57.50. Halverson Specialty Sales, 
886 N. Milwaukee Ave., 22 


Chicago 22. 


pamphlets, and other types of 


obtain maximum when dis- 


NOTABLE BOOKS are again listed in an at- 
tractive two-color folder by Sturgis. You'll want 
to order this book list in quantity to acquaint your 
patrons with the best in contemporary literature. 

Library Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


WOODEN FURNITURE in new lines and de- 
signs continues to be introduced by Standard Wood 
Products Corporation, in New York. All pieces 
harmonize, and a complete line of library furniture 
is visualized by the manufacturer. All exposed 
woodwork is northern hard maple, air and kiln 
dried to 5-7% moisture at the time of 
drawers are maple, birch, or oak, and the joints are 
dove-tailed. Exposed hardware is satin-polished 
cast bronze. Furniture is guaranteed against warp- 
ing, checking, splitting or faulty workmanship for 
one year. Standard Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 
63d St., New York 23. 


assembly; 


CONVEYING heavy materials into your library 
may not be not enough of a problem to warrant 
high expenditures for permane nt conveyor strips. 
A new a track that is light in weight and com- 
pletely portable puts an efficient method of convey- 
ing at your fingertips at any time. Stacks away like 
pipe, carries up to 150 pounds per running foot, 
has pre »-lubricated wheels, yet weighs only 15 to 
24 pounds per 10 foot sec tion. Inquire about the 
Rapistan Flow Track. R: apids-Standard Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


BOOK-COPIERS are extremely useful to li- 
braries in making rare materials available 
ars, copying materials for inter-library loan and for 
many other Three high-quality book- 
copiers now available are: Photorapid, Cormac, 
and Contoura, all of which claim margin-to-margin 
printing. Contoura features a “spine edge” to 
help make the copy paper conform to page curva- 
ture when copying thick books; Cormac features 
a V-shape making it unnecessary to spring the book 
open toa flat position. All of ‘the -m are the “wet- 
type requiring exposure on photo sensi- 
tive paper and subsequent developing. Photorapid 
is available in a one-piece machine, the other two 
require the exposure unit and developing unit. 

Sizes vary, with Photorapid accommodating the 
largest area. Photorapid has two sizes: 8%” « 14” 
and 14” « 17”; Cormac copies up to 11” x 17”; 
Contoura copies up to 84” x 14” All of the book 
copiers will copy anything w ritten, printed, typed, 
or drawn. An interesting feature is that half-tone 
illustrations can also be copied without excessive 
loss of detail 

Names of the machines 
follow: Contoura-Constat, F. 
Saybrook, Conn.; Cormac 
Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., 
- “Compak,” Copy Craft, Inc., 

, New York 7. 

A dry transfer-process photocopy unit has been 
deve lope -d by Peerless Photo Products in its Model 
DR-1A which can also be used with the wet- 
process materials. Model DR-1A is a flat-bed 
printer with a floating lid that allows a maximum 
of 1%” clearance between lid and platen. It will 
iccommodate books up to 8%” x 14”. Peerless 
Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.I. 


to schol- 


reasons. 


pre cess” 


and the manufacturers 
G. Ludwig, Inc., Old 
Book-Printer, Cormac 
New York; Photo- 
105 Chambers 


NEW CATALOGS 

Library Supplies and Equipment, 
son Co., 611 E. Washington Ave., 
Rock, Ark. 


Chrola Vin- 
North Little 


4 WORLD GLOBE that is deflatable, un- 
breakable, extremely attractive, and inexpensive has 
just been introduced by C. S$. Hammond & Com 
pany. The plastic globe is printed in bright colors 
and protected by a laminated sheet of Krene. All 
seams are welded electronic ally to assure maximum 
strength. A special replacement policy has been 
inaugurated which will enable the buyer to re- 
place his globe at any time for the latest revised 
model for only $7.50. The policy also applies 
to globes damaged beyond re pair. Included with 
the globe is a wrought iron stand, into which 
the globe fits so that it is free to spin on its axis 
it the proper angle. Cost is only $19.95. C. S. 
Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N. J. 
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NEW!» *s 


supplement 


Twentieth 
Century Authors 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 


Over three years in preparation, this just-published First Sup- 
plement to Twentieth Century Authors contains a total of 2,550 
up-to-date biographical entries on authors from all over the world 
who write in English or are available in English translation. These 
include 700 entirely new sketches which did not appear in the 1942 
foundation volume, and supplementary material for most of the 
foundation volume’s 1,850 entries. 


Running to a mammoth 1,123 pages, the Supplement is written 
in the same tradition that made the original volume the best- 
thumbed of standard reference works in American and foreign 
libraries and caused reviewers to label it “indispensable’—"‘a ‘must’ 
for every library reference shelf.” 


As with the original volume, this new Supplement’s usefulness 
stems in part from the autobiographical material contributed by the 
authors themselves. ‘They have been granted,” says editor Stanley 
Kunitz, ‘the opportunity to express themselves freely.” 


A selected list both of the author’s works and of biographical 
articles and books follows each sketch. 


Among the new biographies in the First Supplement are those 
of: Truman Capote, James Jones, Norman Mailer, Christopher Fry, 
Cleveland Amory, Lillian Smith, Giovanni Guareschi, Thomas 
Merton, Thomas B. Costain, and Tennessee Williams. 


1,123 pages Cloth Bound $8.00 


Order from: 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

COMPLETE FILE OF LIFE. From Vol. 1, 
No. 1 to date. Perfect condition. $150.00. Wm. 
Barrow, Tryon, N.C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult circula- 
tion, processing routines, statistics, financial records, 
other duties as abilities warrant. Assist in develop- 
ing reference and readers aid services. Suburban 
library near New York City, modern building, 
booming circulation, intellige nt clientele. L.S. 
degree and at least two years’ experience in public 
library. Starting salary $4500. Send full details 
of education, experience, interests to Miss Margaret 
A. Kateley, librarian, Scarsdale Public Library, 
Scarsdale, New York. : 

CHILDREN’S Department Chief. 4 years’ of 
colle ge plus 1 year of library school and at least 4 
years of experience in work with children. Salary 
$5110, annual increments $200; maximum, $5910. 
Open January 1, 1956. Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

yu NIOR Librarian. To assist 
Charge of Wark with Young People. 
college plus 1 year of library school. 


librarian in 
4 years’ of 


Salary (with- 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 


out experience) $4000, annual increments $180; be- 
ginning salary, $4360. Open January 1, 1956. 
Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, 
M.. ¥. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Prendergast Library, 
= New York. 5th yr. lib. degree, lib. arts 
yackgrnd., a Comp. Lit. major preferred. 5 yrs. 
(1 or more in lib. admin.) Salary depe ndent 
on qualif. 38 hr. wk., 1 mo. vac., N. Y. State Ret. 
Plan, Bl. Cross & Bl. Shield. Apply to: Mr. Wes- 
ley A. Nord, Pres. Lib. Board, Union-National Fur- 
niture Co., 226 Crescent St., Jamestown, New 
York. 

WANTED: Professional librarian to take charge 
of an active children’s room. 38 hour week. One 
month vacation. State retirement. Salary $3800- 
$4410 depending on experience. Pleasant working 
conditions. Only 18 miles from New York City 
on Long Island Sound. Write to Director, Larch- 
mont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S Librarians—Men and Women. 
STOP LOOKING!! We have the position you 

want-stimulating, interesting, challenging, reward- 
ing. Rapidly expanding program under direction 
of new Chief Librarian places emphasis on need 
for children’s librarians. We have books. We 
have children. We need you to bring the two 
together through services you will initiate in your 
own room, Excellent opportunities for alert, am- 
bitious individuals. Seventh largest system in the 
U.S. Suburban surroundings; 20 minutes from 
glamour and glitter of Manhattan, near all Long 
Island recreational areas. Month’s vacation, month’s 
sick leave, pension system, no experience required, 
L.S. or M.S. degree, eligibility for New York State 
Certificate, $4000-$5080. Write to Harold W. 
Tucker, Chief Librarian, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, New 
York. 

LIBRARY Director. Public library experience 
preferred for fast-growing Long Island community, 
one hour from New York City. College and library 
school degree required; New York State civil serv- 
ice. Salary depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience; annual increments; four weeks’ vacation, 
sick leave; New York State retirement. Challeng- 
ing position for person interested in promoting a 
new building program. Write: Mrs. Lyman Van 
Nostrand, sec, Board of Trustees, 154 Prospect 
Street, Farmingdale, New York. 

CATALOGER. Library degree required. As- 
sistant librarian for engineering and business ad- 
ministration college. Salary $4200 with month’s 
vacation and faculty status. Apply: Charles Pen- 
rose, Librarian, Clarkson College of Technology, 
Potsdam, New York. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR for Wayne 
County Library System (New York State)—a mem- 
ber of a three county multi-county library system, 
with eleven members libraries in Wayne County. 
Fifth year library school degree with four years of 
library experience required, Assistant. Office to 
be located in Newark, New York, Public Library 


exper. 
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y miles from Rochester, N.Y. Starting 
salary $4700. For more complete details address 
E. O. Lansing, secretary, Wayne County Library 
Board of Trustees, Clyde, N.Y. 7 ° 

HELP Wanted—Female. Progressive commu- 
nity, new public library needs administrative as- 
sistant, children’s librarian, circulation department 
head. Write details, education and experience, 
salary expected. Peninsula Public Library, 280 
Central Ave., Lawrence, L.I., New York. 

LIBRARY Director (Free Public Library, Tren- 
ton, N. J.) 5th year library degree, liberal arts 
background, successful experience in library ad- 
ministration. Open nation-wide. $8000 to $10,000 
range. Address inquiries before January 31, 1956 
to the Civil Service Commission, State House, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

LIBRARIAN. Attractive residential treatment 
center for boys-girls 4 to 16, also medical library. 
Average salary and full maintenance if desired; 
residence possible for couple if spouse also employ- 
able as teacher, recreational leader, etc. Director 
of Education, Governor Bacon Health Center, Dela- 
ware City, Delaware. 

ASSISTANT Librarians in New York State Serv- 
ice. Salary $4130-$5200. One vacancy in New York 
City; two in Watertown. Examination open to 
qualified U.S. citizens. Applications accepted to 
February 10. Possession of or eligibility for a 
N. Y. State public librarians’ professional certificate; 
bachelor’s degree and completion of one year of 
library experience. Applications and further in- 
formation available from Recruitment Office, State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 

ASSISTANT State Librarian in charge of Ex- 
tension Division, New Hampshire State Library. 

challenging opportunity to plan for and promote 
good public library service in N. H. Additional 
duties: advisory service for librarians and trustees, 
planning and conducting workshops, editing bul- 
letin, supervising bookmobile service to rural areas. 
Graduation from accredited library school and ex- 
tension experience plus enthusiasm and initiative 
required. Position open, June 1956. Starting 
salary $5000-$5375 plus traveling expenses. Re- 
tirement, sick leave, vacation. 5-day week. Appli- 
cations close April 1, 1956. Apply New H: umpshire 
State Library, Concord, 


twenty-five 


Southeast 


EXTENSION Librarian to be in charge of book- 
mobile three days a week, and to be in charge of 
department two days a week while Head of De- 
partment handles bookmobile. Also work with 
school deposit collections, which makes knowledge 
of children’s work desirable but not mandatory. 

Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. Five day, forty 
hour week. Retirement plan, sick leave, three week 

vacation. Write Librarian, Kanawha County Pub- 
lic Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

HEAD librarian for county library in small, pro- 
gressive community. Plans for expanding into 


JANUARY, 1956 


multicounty service. Bookmobile. Good library 
board, nice salary and state retirement plan. Re- 
quires library degree = administrative and pub- 
lic relations ability. Good future. Contact Mis- 
sissippi Library Commission, 403 State Office Build- 
ing, Jackson, Mississippi. 

CIRCULATION Librarian. Information Desk 
work, book selection, community contacts, and bib- 
liographies for educational and other groups. An 
excellent opportunity for broad experience. Salary 
$3595-$4154, in five steps. Retirement plan, sick 
leave, three week vacation. Congenial staff and 
good book collection to work with. Position open 
January 2, 1956. Write Librarian, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Lee and Hale Streets, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

PROGRESSIVE Southern library has following 
openings for library school graduates: Children’s 
Librarian I, salary range $3552-$4260; Children’s 
Librarian II, on Librarian II, salary range 
$3900-$4680. % hr., 5-day week, vacation, sick 
leave, pension bo Apply to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk 10, 
Virginia. 

LIBRARIAN for Reference Cataloging. Oppor- 
tunity for interesting all around experience in pro- 
gressive library in charming aden Southern 
town. Reference collection needs to be built up 
to meet demands of alert public. 40 hr. wk., 24 
day vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, health 
insurance, expenses paid to library meetings, salary 
$3300. Apply: Librarian, Fisk Public Library, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 


Midwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian wanted in newly merged 
county-city library. Fine opportunity to organize 
new children’s room. Sal ary $3600-$4000 depend- 
ing upon experience and education. Write: Di- 
rector, Cadillac-Wexford Public Library, Cadillac, 
Michigan. 

HOSPITAL librarian for one-man Medical- 
Nursing Library of 2500 volumes. L.S. preferred. 
Salary open. Position open December 2, 1955. 
Apply, Superintendent, Deaconess Hospital, 3245 
East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan. 

PURDUE University has made ten library staff 
appointments since June, has current openings for 
two senior professional reference librarians at 
$4400, and for two junior professional librarians 
(Biology Department Library Assistant, Reader 
Services Division Head’s Assistant) at $3000. For 
details and application forms, write to J. H. Mori- 
arty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


‘CATALOGER. B.L.S. 


required. 
Medium sized lib. system, book budget $12,000- 
$15,000. Congenial staff, new main bldg. in offing. 


and 


B.A. 


40 hr., 5 day week, 2 weeks’ vacation. $4069- 
$4693, starting salary, dependent on experience. 
Raises at 6 months, and 1, 2 and 3 years. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, city librarian, Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac 15, Michigan. 
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CHILDREN’S librarian to head de partment at 
Main Library. Advisory work with othe 
in system. Library degree and 2 years’ of experi 
ence ail (preferably with ‘Liiva n). Salary 
dependent upon educ ‘ation and experience. 5 day 
week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick and pension. 
B 769 

SENIOR Cataloger for descriptive cataloging of 
scientific books and serials and for supervisory 
duties. Qualifications: library 
> years of cataloging experience in a university 
library, working knowledge of at least one foreign 
language, and bac kground in at least one 

Salary open. 40 hour week, 1 month vacation, 
faculty status. State retirement, social security, 
term insurance, and voluntary Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plan. Apply Director, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames, Iowa. 

SECRETARY, State Free Library 
Commission. Top administrator. Plan and direct 
consulting services to local public libraries and 
direct the State Library. Permanent 
state civil service position. Inquire Bureau of 
Personnel, State Capitol, Madison. 

REFERENCE Librarian, Ohio Historical Society 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. Salary ranges from 
$3960 to $4800 in a five year period. Position 
carries responsibility for ae collections. 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Reference 
tions in subject divisions of Main Library, Young 
People’s ao. in branch libraries, cataloger for 
juvenile books. Library degree required. Begin- 
ning salary $3660- $4140 based on experience. 


agencies 


leave 


school degree, 3 to 


science. 


Wisconsin 


rraveling 


posi- 


Annual increments, retirement plan, cumulative sick 


Personnel Su- 


Cleveland 14, 


Write 
Library, 


leave, one month vacation. 
pervisor, Cleveland Public 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND Public Library. Business _li- 
brarian for position of head of Business Informa- 
tion Bureau. Requirements include 
library science, experience administrative 
ability, broad knowledge of business literature and 
its allied fields, interest in making outside 
and proficiency in pub lic speaking. Maximum 
salary on appointment $5160. Annual increments 
of $120 up to $5640. Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

TWO positions open in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Circulation library and reference librarian for Pub- 
lic Library in interesting city of 35,000. Library 
degree and some experience required for both 
positions. 40 hour, 5 day week, sick leave, retire- 
ment and 4 weeks’ vacation. Salary open. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 


a degree in 


good 


contacts 


Southwest 
REFERENCE 


library in southwest. 


assistant in medium sized public 
Library degree required 
Beginning salary $3540. New building, 5 day, 40 
hour week, paid vacation, sick leave, Blue 
security. Splendid opportunity for recent 
school graduate. Write Elizabeth Kelly, 
Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 


Cross, 
social 

library 
librarian, 
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Pacific Northwest 


WANTED, librarian who would like both ref- 
erence and circulation work. $3600, retirement, 
month’s vacation. Write Librarian, Parmly Bil- 
lings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


Far West 


ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult circu- 
lation, processing procedures, records, and to assist 
in developing book collection. Modern building, 
rising circulation, good suburban community near 
Los Angeles. L.S. degree and at least two years 
public library experience. Vacation, sick leave. 
Starting salary $4200. Write to: Mrs. Gladys V. 
Babcock, Librarian, Altadena Library District, 
Altadena, California. 

SUPERVISOR of Technical Processes. Head of 
a centralized cataloging program. Position for 
trained library cataloger, experience not essential 
but desirable. 40 hr. work week (no night or 
weekend work), 3 weeks vacation, sick leave; state 
retirement. Salary $3700, with four annual in- 
crements to $4332. Position now open. Apply: 
Mrs. Lois Koolwyk, Librarian, Monterey County 
Library, 26 Central Ave., Court House Annex, 
Salinas, California. 


Hawaii 


CATALOG Librarian. Graduation from ALA 
accredited school and three years’ experience in 
public library cataloging required. Under civil 
service. Beginning salary $3825. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1956. Apply: Librarian, Hawaii County 
Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 

CIRCULATION Librarian, junior and senior 
Catalog Librarian positions open. Beginning sal- 
ary $3100-$3825 depending on experience. Ac- 
credited library school degree, U.S. citizenship re- 
quired. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. Staff 
of 120, good opportunities for promotion. Apply 
Lhbirarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, L.S. graduate (master’s) with high 
school, college and public library experience, now 
administering town-county service to 18,000 pop- 
ulation. Wants change after June 1 to town 
preferably in Rocky Mountain or Northwest region. 
B 1-W 

JOURNEYMAN bookbinder, 45, trained in Ger- 
many, seeks permanent position with library or in- 
stitution, binding and repairing books.  Prize- 
winner in exhibition, collector and bibliophile. 
B 2-W 

SUMMER teaching position wanted by male, 
School and Public Library Consultant of State 
Library. Teaching experience in administration, 
public, school, extension work and workshops. 
U.S. or Canada. B 3-W 
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{ Pictorial Report 


from the 


TANGLEY OAKS 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 


Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Illinois 


New and vivid illustrations get a final 
inspection from Editor in Chief Ever- 
ette Sentman and Art Director Don 
Forsythe. Personnel Director Bette 
Hammond is curious, too! 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA © Camk Het © Jucier (eestor 
e A Picturesque Tale of Progress 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE e@ World Topics Year Book @ My Travelship 
MY BOOK HOUSE 


Nature rolls out a white carpet of welcome 
for you at Publishers House. 


Mrs. Rhue Courtney, director of our Tangley Oaks 
School, has rapt listeners. These tots are just becoming 
aware of the adventuring that is soon to be theirs in 
the wonderful world of books. 


School classes find woodland magic on our Nature 
Trail. Managing Editor Victoria Johnson, in the cos- 
tume of Becky Hawkins Crockett, tests ideas for the 
handling of nature subjects in our books. 


thud 


@ Journeys Through Bookland 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The 1956 


More Magnificent than 
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Ever! 
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Beauty is only the beginning of the 
exciting 1956 edition of the World Book 
Encyclopedia. It’s as fresh as the 

new red-white-and-blue paint on the mail 
boxes illustrated in the comprehensive 
Post Office article, for example. More than 
20,000 illustrations lend life to its 

10,500 pages. Completely new 
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Up-to-the-minute with 1188 
completely new or revised articles 


or revised articles provide the latest 
reports on such vital areas of interest as 
Asia, Korea, and color television. 

This newest editorial accomplishment is 
designed to continue World Book’s 
leadership as an educational essential in 
America’s schools and libraries. 

It should be in yours. 


Write for free color brochure describing 1956 World Book Edition. 
Address: Mr. David C. Whitney 
World Book Encyclopedia, Dept. 1151 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., 


Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





